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The writer’s own experience in the teaching of elementary 
economics has not been very extensive. It covered six years of 
work in Oberlin College, where he had classes ranging from 
forty to sixty students, and the present year in Harvard, where 
the class numbers about four hundred and fifty. Where the 
class is small enough to permit it, the method of classroom dis- 
cussion is undoubtedly the ideal method. Considerable quizzing 
on the assigned reading is sometimes necessary in order to test 
the student’s ability to think clearly and critically, and, some- 
times, to provoke discussion, or to force the students out of an 
attitude of passive receptivity into one of active inquiry. It 
is needless to say that such questioning must be wisely directed 
by an instructor who is himself capable of clear, original, and 
accurate thinking. 

Where, as at Harvard and other large universities, the classes 
have become too large for this method, the lecture system proved 
a cheap but very poor substitute, though, strangely enough, it 
was at one time thought to be a more high-toned method. A 
number of years ago, however, a compromise method was 
adopted at Harvard, by which the whole class was lectured to in 
a body twice a week, and then divided up into sections, ranging 
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from thirty to fifty men each, for quiz and discussion one day in 
the week. These section-meetings were conducted by younger 
instructors and assistants, but it is now the policy here to call into 
this work men of the grade of doctors of philosophy who are 
prepared to take full professorships in small colleges. The ele- 
mentary course is regarded as our most important course and 
(excepting the present year) the lectures have been given by the 
oldest and best-known member of the department. 

During the present year an experiment has been, or is being, 
tried. From the beginning of the year until the Christmas holi- 
days, the regular method of two lectures and one section-meeting 
a week was continued. From the beginning of January to the 
April recess the method of one lecture and two section-meetings 
a week was tried. During the remainder of the year we are fol- 
lowing the original method again. Thus both methods will have 
been tried on the same body of students, which probably gives a 
better basis of comparison than trying them on two different 
bodies of students. 

Just before the April recess an expression of opinion by the 
students was asked for, each student being requested to write 
out his opinion, and the reasons therefor, as to the comparative 
merits of the two methods. They were also advised to write 
anonymously, though they did not all follow this advice. Many 
of the reasons given show indubitable signs of having been in- 
vented because of the student’s belief that reasons were expected, 
and that he would not be doing his full duty unless he gave 
reasons. But the general result was probably very significant. 
About three out of every four students expressed a preference 
for the method of one lecture and two section-meetings, and only 
about one out of every four was in favor of the older method. 

Four facts ought to be mentioned, however, as having some 
possible bearing on the case. In the first place, Professor Taussig, 
who has hitherto had charge of the course, and who is a past 
master in the art of undergraduate instruction, is absent from 
Cambridge this year. In the second place, the method of one 
lecture and two section-meetings a week was carried on during 
the period when the more difficult and theoretical parts of the 
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subject were being presented, particularly the theories of value 
and distribution. The theoretical part of the subject is the least 
adapted to the lecture method—economic theory, when presented 
in formal lectures to undergraduates, having the same tendency 
as the proverbial water on the duck’s back. In the third place 
we have this year an unusually strong corps of instructors and 
assistants in charge of the section-meetings. In the fourth place, 
the expressions of opinion were requested through, and collected 
by, the instructors who conduct the section-meetings and who are 
all deservedly popular. How much this may have unconsciously 
affected the expressions of opinion, if it did so at all, is entirely 
conjectural. 

In so far as this expression of opinion is a test of the effi- 
ciency of the two methods—and the writer believes it to be a 
good test—it is overwhelmingly in favor of one lecture and two 
section-meetings. 

During the period when we were trying the method of giving 
one lecture a week, we were covering, as already stated, the 
general theory of distribution. The writer, who gave the lec- 
tures, went on the theory that the lectures should be somewhat 
dogmatic in form, the work of criticism, qualification, and ‘sup- 
plementation being left mainly to the section-meetings. Had 
the same subject been treated under the other method, the manner 
of presentation would have been a little less dogmatic and more 
time would have been given to qualification, explanation, and 
criticism. However, it is the writer’s opinion that the lecture 
method is peculiarly ineffective as a means of presenting such 
material. But the dogmatic presentation, wherein only the 
general outlines of the theories are stated, in the form of a 
series of definite propositions, and the supporting arguments 
stated in definite terms, is possible under the lecture method, 
which is for this special purpose perhaps as effective as any other. 

As an aid to this dogmatic presentation, an outline of each 
lecture was drawn up in the form of a brief in which the various 
propositions were so arranged as to support one another. This 
outline was written on the blackboard. Its expediency is open 
to question. It is undoubtedly of value to the good students who 
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are willing to do a fair amount of work anyway. They are 
enabled, by this method, to accomplish more, or to gain a more 
nearly complete mastery of the subject with the time and energy 
which they are able to give to it. But for the student who is 
only intent on getting a passing mark, it is frequently regarded 
as a means of reducing the amount of work necessary to the 
accomplishment of that purpose. To such men it was no real 
help and may have been an injury in that it tended to deepen the 
habit of drifting along the line of least resistance. Whether, 
therefore, this is regarded as an expedient method will depend 
upon one’s idea of the teacher’s function. If his function is 
primarily to be of service to the good student, and to enable him 
to accomplish the maximum with the strength which he possesses, 
the method is expedient. If it is primarily to prod up the lag- 
gards and help them to acquire a certain standard of industry and 
of interest in things intellectual, then it is an inexpedient method. 
On the whole the writer favors this method in the teaching of 
undergraduates, though it needs to be used with care and pru- 
dence. 
T. N. CARVER 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


ECONOMICS FOR CHILDREN 


Can economics be taught in the schools of the lower grade? 
This question really asks whether it can be taught at all to the 
vast majority of citizens, and whether a government can be 
conducted in the light of such knowledge of the subject as a 
people can thus secure. A great part of what governments are 
now compelled to do lies in the realm of practical economics. 
We are beginning to regulate freight charges, to conserve and 
wisely utilize natural resources, to change our currency and re- 
model our tariff. We are taking a hand in the settlement of 
the wages problem and considering whether the activities of the 
state shall be so extended as to include the management of 
railroads, mines, and forests. On all these questions we have to 
appeal to the people and it is their rights and interests that are 
involved in the decisions that are reached. It is a very great 
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jury before which the advocates of any particular policy have 
to come, but it is not a jury in the case of which ignorance is 
an advantage. 

The knowledge of some truths of political economy can be 
imparted to young children—so much may be said without reser- 
vation. A boy may enter the grammar school having a power 
to reason clearly on important practical subjects. He may not 
have studied the refinements of theory, or mastered any intricate 
formulas, and may not have troubled his head with niceties of 
definition ; but it is entirely possible that he should have learned 
what wealth is, and how it is produced and distributed—if only 
his teachers have the art of disentangling what is essential and 
simple and what is non-essential and complex. 

Probably most persons would regard the Austrian theory of 
value as a scientific refinement, but there is a simple truth in it 
which a boy ten years old can master; and I know this because I 
have seen one of them do it. As he sits by a dining-table a 
child of ten is able to see that he wants a first slice of bread more 
than he wants a second one, and still more than he wants a third. 
It is not necessary to call this fact a “law of diminishing utility 
of successive increments of consumers’ goods,” although after 
a time the boy would get the meaning of that formula. The 
simple possibility of gradually satiating wants, by supplying 
more and more of the thing wanted, is all that it is at first neces- 
sary to see. The child can be made to perceive that if in the 
butler’s pantry there were a given amount of bread, which must 
be disposed of that day or go altogether to waste, and if the 
waitress were a bread-merchant who owned this supply, there 
would be a limit to the price she could ask and still dispose of 
the whole quantity. No one would want the last remnant of this 
commodity enough to pay very much for it, and this fact, for the 
time being, would suffice to make bread cheap. If, moreover, 
the supply every day were likely to be what it is on this particular 
day, the bread would remain cheap. 

This is one of the score of principles which, when stated 
technically and in abstract terms, appear to most people strange 
and complex, though in simple terms they appear nearly self- 
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evident. It is entirely possible to strip of technicalities a very 
large number of economic principles and make them simpler than 
the problems of mathematics with which a child of ten years is 
expected to grapple. 

To secure this result it is, in my judgment, best to impart 
the knowledge first in a conversational way and with an abun- 
dance of questioning, which will enlist the pupil’s interest and 
set his reasoning powers at work. After such a preparation a 
very simple textbook is useful. This plan exacts from the 
teacher something which may not always be supplied, but it 
would be strange if in any large school it were not possible to 
find some teacher capable of supplying it. The extent in the 
United States to which economics is now taught is all in favor 
of the plan. Probably in no country in the world are courses of 
instruction in this science given in so many schools as in our 
country. Though we have more teachers and more students of 
economics than other nations, we need more than we have; for 
we have a correspondingly large number of self-assertive citizens, 
who, whether they know anything of economics or not, will take 
a practical hand in legislating on the subject. It is well that in 
various directions they should have interest enough to act 
promptly and insight enough to avoid blunders: It is well that 
our business machinery should be steadily improved and that the 
outlook for workers should be bright enough to keep them from 
the temptation offered by revolutionary schemes. A condition 
of this is economic insight. It can be gained early in life and 
that too by the great mass of our people. 


Joun B. CLARK 
Co_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING OF ECONOMICS AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


My experience in teaching political economy at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology can be of only limited value to 
others, for the instruction in an engineering school is necessarily 
subordinated to a definite professional object. The course in 
economics is prescribed and also narrowly limited as to time. 
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It must be adapted to the needs of a great variety of students, 
many of whom would not, unless coerced, take the subject—not 
so much on account of any hostile prejudice, as because of a 
greater interest in other studies. The course must also, owing 
to restriction in time, be laid out with considerable care in order 
to emphasize certain portions even at the expense of slighting 
other parts. 

Naturally these conditions are not ideal. I often envy my 
associates in other institutions where the classes are made up of 
students who choose the study of their own free will, and where 
by comparison there is prodigality of time allotted to the subject. 
And yet there may be compensatory advantages. If the student 
is driven to the task, the instructor must exert himself in every 
possible way to make the study attractive; he must awaken 
dormant interest as well as guide and sustain the enthusiasm of 
those who naturally enjoy the subject. The problem therefore 
demands a careful consideration of the relative importance of 
the different branches of economics, a study of perspective and 
proportion. This necessitates a constant revision to meet the 
shifting needs of successive classes as new problems of special 
importance arise. 

The conditions under which the course is now given are as 
follows: The subject is assigned for the first term in the third or 
junior year. There are three exercises a week for fifteen weeks, 
thus giving in all, after subtracting holidays and other interrup- 
tions, about forty-two exercises. The schedule allows for prepa- 
ration one hour to each exercise. The number in the class has 
ranged during the past fifteen years between 275 and 350. All 
the instruction, including the reading of papers, conferences, 
section discussion, and lectures, is given by one associate and 
myself. The students are required to read a textbook, as 
Walker’s Political Economy, Seager’s Economics, or Ely’s Ele- 
mentary Principles of Economics. Two of the exercises each 
week have been devoted to lectures and one to section work. In 
the lectures emphasis has been placed on certain descriptive 
material for the purpose of explaining the actual facts of eco- 
nomic life and organization more fully than is done in the text- 
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book. In the section exercise the time is devoted to the discussion 
of fundamental principles. Two or three questions are placed 
upon the blackboard and students are allowed about 20 or 25 
minutes for writing the answers. On the basis of this written 
work the discussion is developed, and as far as possible the 
students are encouraged to antagonize each other. 

The conditions thus named by no means make a satisfactory 
arrangement. There ought to be a larger number of instructors 
in order to give the students proper individual attention. As, 
however, there are but few courses in economics in an engineer- 
ing school, and all except the required course occupy a relatively 
subordinate position, there is no opportunity to keep employed 
any considerable staff of assistants in the second term. As 
assistance cannot easily be engaged for a single half-year, it is 
necessary to adjust the teaching staff to the minimum load rather 
than to the temporary maximum need. As I have not the dispo- 
sition to repeat the instruction in a given week more than three 
or four times, and as I have not the courage to ask my assistant 
to repeat more than four or five times, it naturally follows that 
the sections are larger than is desirable. In the twenty-odd 
years of teaching elementary economics I have had sections vary- 
ing in size from twenty to sixty; I believe about thirty is the 
most satisfactory. The number should never run over forty, 
otherwise students will not have a frequent enough opportunity 
to enter into discussion. Apparently there is about one cranky 
student in every thirty, and it is exceedingly advantageous to 
inoculate each section with one crank. He enlivens the discus- 
sion and if properly managed is a stimulating factor. 

I do not know whether the students who fall to my ministra- 
tion are especially different in intelligence or experience from 
those who attend other institutions, but I find a woeful lack of 
exact knowledge in regard to the economic world as it exists at 
the present time, which makes it in my opinion unwise, if not 
absurd, to develop the theoretical aspects of the subject until this 
preliminary information is set forth. As there is not time for 
both, the theoretical portion is neglected more than I could wish. 

So much then for the conditions as they exist. Next year 
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the plan is to be slightly changed by giving only one lecture each 
week and increasing the section work to two exercises. The 
experiment will be tried with considerable misgiving, for it 
means from fourteen to sixteen hours of section work for the 
two instructors, and whether they can initiate stimulating dis- 
cussion under these somewhat monotonous conditions remains 
to be determined. . 

Every teacher undoubtedly has an ideal which he would like 
to carry out. If there were time, my present inclination would 
be to devote the first half-year entirely to descriptive economics, 
giving particular attention first, to the conditions of produc- 
tion, the factory system, the corporation, wages, agriculture, and 
the marketing of goods; and second, to the monetary and 
financial organization including banking, stock and produce ex- 
changes, speculation, and taxation. During this term I would 
carefully avoid theoretical analysis and discussion; with this 
foundation I would take up in the second term the theory and 
try to make it a course in logic in which economic data furnish 
the illustrative material. 

As the subject is now taught, it seems to me there is great 
danger that the student will too often leave the subject with 
but a hazy notion of its real significance. He has no systematic 
knowledge of the economic world, nor any well-defined theory 
of its workings. Conditions have changed during the past 
twenty-five years. Economic life has become more complicated 
and youth does not have the opportunity to become so intimately 
acquainted with economic processes. There must therefore be a 
far greater insistence upon laboratory methods which will pro- 
vide the missing experience. 


Davis R. DEWEY 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF GENERAL ECONOMICS 


In the first place, let the teacher of elementary economics 
take as his motto: “Beware of the man of one book”; and let 
him impress this upon his class. The one book that is taken as 
a text—and there always should be a text—ought to be thor- 
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oughly mastered ; and I go so far as to say the definitions should 
be memorized. The reason for committing to memory defini- 
tions is that every word of a good definition means something 
and it is not likely to be understood thoroughly unless it is mem- 
orized. 

When the author being studied is understood, the students 
may be allowed, and to a certain extent encouraged, to criticize 
the author, but never until they understand the author. The 
frequent difficulty is that this order is reversed and students 
criticize before they understand, with the result that their thought 
is vague and confused. 

The students of elementary economics should have presented 
to them a clear-cut, well-defined system of thought. This should 
in one way be taught dogmatically, in another sense not. Let 
me explain my paradox. In elementary teaching a certain ele- 
ment of dogmatism is pedagogically necessary. In the case of 
economics the dogmatism consists in learning the author who 
is being studied and confining attention first of all to his thought. 
The teacher should, however, say frankly, “There are other 
authors just as able as our author, perhaps a good deal abler, 
who looks at things differently. The last word has not by any 
means been said upon any of the important theoretical and prac- 
tical subjects in economics; but, as a basis for further work, we 
will endeavor to understand, this one writer.” 

I trust I make my point clear. Do not confuse the beginner 
with a multiplicity of ideas. I believe this confusion is the chief 
evil in the teaching of elementary economics at the present time. 
The students have all sorts of vague, indefinite ideas, but no 
clear ideas at all. 

Some reading should be assigned in connection with the text, 
especially if the text is a brief one. But let the assigned reading, 
as it were, grow up out of the text and illustrate it. 

The teacher should endeavor to awaken interest in the student 
and show the significance of a theory before attempting its 
scientific exposition. Take the theory of rent, for example. 
Let the teacher show the great rdle it is playing in the history of 
the present time and the réle it is likely to play. The lords and 
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the budget in England would be a good illustration. When a 
student sees what it is all about, his interest will carry him 
through the theoretical exposition. The theory of monopoly 
affords another illustration. In my opinion the economic history 
of the world is, to some considerable extent, turning upon the 
ideas of monopoly. Great cases are being fought before courts 
which now turn upon this idea. If the teacher can bring it 
clearly before his class that this idea is a great world-force, their 
interest will be aroused and they will follow difficult theoretical 
expositions. 

One other injunction to the elementary teacher is this: Adopt 
as a motto “Look and see.” The trouble with most of us is that 
* “having eyes we see not.” We are surrounded by the most 
wonderful economic phenomena and are blind to them. Use 
illustrations taken from everyday life and from the community 
in which you live, and cultivate the power of observing economic 
phenomena—a power less cultivated than the power of observing 
natural phenomena. 

I am inclined to think that a course in elementary economics 
should extend through the year, but should be so organized that 
those who can give only one semester to economics should be 
able to drop out at the end of the first semester. The first 
semester course should be a culture course and a preparation 
for life. It should not attempt the solution of economic prob- 
lems, but it should put those who take the course in a good 
position to deal with the problems as they arise. In fact, all the 
work in economics ought to be more a training of men for the 
solution of practical problems than a solution of practical prob- 
lems which are always changing in their concrete manifesta- 
tions. 

The second semester course should plow the ground more 
deeply and should be designed for those who can give more time 
to economics, and especially for those who expect to specialize 
in economics. 

Finally, my feeling is that the course in elementary economics 
should cover the entire field, including finance and the history of 
economic thought in a general way. Then all those who teach 
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more advanced courses can assume a certain amount of knowl- 
edge as something on which to build. 


, Ricwarp T. Ey 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE GENERAL COURSE A CITIZENSHIP COURSE 


Students who take the elementary course in economics from 
their interest in the subject include those who take only the ele- 
mentary course and those who take it as a preliminary to more 
or less specialization. 

It is sometimes assumed that the interests of the two classes 
of students mentioned can be met only by courses different in 
content and method of teaching. For students who are taking © 
the course as their only work in the subject, it is held by some 
that what is needed is a general survey, including a treatment of 
all topics in the field of economics; while for the second class of 
students—those who are taking the course for later specialization 
—the best course is not a microcosmic view of the field, but a 
“thorough grounding in principles” as a basis for their future 
intense specialization on the supposition that their future special- 
ized courses will supply for them the complete survey that is 
desirable. 

The advocates of the latter point of view buttress their posi- 
tion by saying that the first plan emphasizes the knowledge of 
the subject, while the second emphasizes the importance of 
training. 

A disinterested teacher or student, however, is likely to ask 
whether the two views are really inconsistent. A proper answer 
can be given only by asking some other questions. We need to 
know, first of all, the educational needs of the students. Why do 
two or three hundred young men and women fill up the class- 
room in the course in elementary economics? For what do they 
want the course? A few of them are to become “economists.” 
That is to say, they are to teach and write economics. They are 
to be specialists. A larger number will probably teach the subject 
either by itself, or in connection with history or civics in the sec- 
ondary schools or smaller colleges. Far the largest number of the 
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group, however, are taking the course for an entirely different 
purpose. They are seeking education for life, for citizenship; and 
to them the course in general economics has a peculiar value for 
this purpose. This is a purpose that is common to all the members 
of the class, including future teachers and specialists in the sub- 
ject. Therefore, it would seem to be the purpose which should 
dominate and determine the content of the course and the method 
of its presentation. Hence, we may conclude that the general 
elementary course in economics should be, first of all, a citizen- 
ship course. It should aim to give the students such a knowledge 
of the facts and principles of economic science as will enable 
them to take intelligent views of, and form intelligent opinions 
upon, public and private matters of an economic character. 
Whatever else such a course may do, if it fails in some measure 
at least to do this, I should pronounce the course a failure. 

For this purpose, the course should be a microcosmic presenta- 
tion of economic life. I am assuming, of course, that time 
enough is given for the course, and I believe that a daily class 
for one semester is sufficient. It seems to me that the student 
who is to go on with advanced courses—the prospective specialist 
—also needs this preliminary microcosmic view of the field for 
the purpose of getting a notion of economic science as a whole,. 
and its divisions and their relationships. Indeed, it is my opinion 
that no student can get the most out of an advanced special 
course unless he has done this beforehand. 

The course should train the student, so to speak,.to “think 
economics,” to handle economic data logically, to reason about 
them, and to make proper inferences from them. It should enable 
the person who takes it to apply economic principles to the events 
of daily life. It should, therefore, give him the basis of knowl- 
edge and training necessary to form intelligent judgments about 
the economic questions of the day. If our course does not suc- 
ceed in doing this it becomes a case of dry bones. The day has 
passed when the study of any subject in the college course can 
be fairly or fully justified on the mere ground that it affords 
good “mental training.” The college student cannot afford to 
spend his time merely sharpening his tools without reference to 
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the kind of edge they need to serve the uses to which they are to 
be put. It is entirely possible to get all the good mental training 
desirable from the study of subjects which at the same time 
stimulate interest. 

There has been some discussion of the question whether the 
course should deal largely with economic history or with eco- 
nomic principles. The furor with which the advocates of the 
historical method twenty years ago insisted on economic history 
has borne fruit in a crop of textbooks whose authors have 
thought it necessary to devote fifty or one hundred pages to the 
economic history of England and of the United States. In no 
one of them is the history made use of later on as a means of 
establishing principles. The history is inserted in deference 
to the demand for knowledge of historical facts, but no logical 
connection is established between these facts and the principles 
afterward presented. The result has been not only disappointing, 
but injurious. The only value of a separate treatment of eco- 
nomic history in a textbook of economics lies in its utility for 
emphasizing the relativity, or changing character, of economic 
institutions. For that purpose much less of it is needed than we 
usually find in the books. The course should be, indeed, rich in 
historical illustration. That is, the facts of the past and present 
should be used to test and establish the principles stated, if the 
analytical method is followed. We need a textbook as rich in 
this way as is Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

As to method of presentation, shall we state the general prin- 
ciples and explain them with abundant illustrations, or shall we 
follow the concrete method? Shall our treatment be analytical 
or synthetic? 

It seems to the writer that the correct answer depends not 
oniy on the consideration of what constitutes the most logical 
presentation of the science, but also on the maturity of the 
students and the personality of the teacher. What is first in 
logical analysis, as has often been remarked, may be last in 
psychological importance, and vice versa. With very young 
students, or with older students, like engineers for example, who 
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have been accustomed to concrete or inductive methods of study, 
it may be better to begin, at any rate, with that method. An 
accumulation by the student of carefully selected facts which 
can be so handled as to lead to a principle, or theory, is stimulat- 
ing; and it really makes little difference at what part of the 
science one first dips in, although of course there is some value 
in a systematic presentation. One might begin with the study 
of money and banking simply because that subject lends itself in 
part, at least, to treatment by the synthetic method. It is possible, 
after an elementary consideration of the principles of exchange, 
to pass directly to production—the products which the money 
and banking institutions exchange—or to almost any topic in 
distribution. Or, a start may be made with the study of farm 
production and organization, with the study of the economic 
causes influencing the location of a railway, or some such topic. 
With the ordinary college class of sophomores in arts and sci- 
ences, however—the one with which the writer has mostly to deal 
—the aim has been to make a systematic presentation, beginning 
with production, in the ordinary way. Constant effort is made, 
however, to draw illustrations from past and present practices 
and institutions with which the students are familiar, or can 
easily become familiar, in order to arouse and maintain interest. 
Consequently, the writer prefers a book full of human interest, 
even if lacking somewhat in orderliness of logical presentation, 
to one which lacks the human element, but, from the point of 
view of the character of the science, is scientifically exact and 
systematic. With sophomores and students of that grade the 
stimulation of interest is all important if we are to avoid 
giving them a lasting impression that after all economics is a 
“dismal science.” The college student likes to think. Therefore, 
he should grapple with principles, using description and history 
for illustration and as “laboratory material.” It is a mistake to 
give him merely the dry bones of economic anatomy. 


Davip KINLEY 
UNIvERSITY oF ILLINOIS 
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ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
I. OBJECT OF THE COURSE 


College freshmen are young and immature; they often like 
to appear blasé, and they frequently have considerable spending 
money. From the time of their first regular attendance at the 
family table, most of them have been brought up to a certain 
school of economics which is sometimes described by the rather 
vague and indefinite term “capitalist.” Any interest which the 
average freshman may have in the world of activity is based on 
his desire to make money, to do it quickly, and to make as much 
as possible. 

Given such a group of men, which is the typical group in a 
large eastern university, the primary thing is to secure interest. 
The indifferent attitude must be broken down; the blasé view 
of life must be penetrated, and the freshman convinced that 
there are real, vital, living facts in the world around him which 
are worthy of his careful attention. It is only after interest has 
been secured that the instructor of freshmen can hope to give 
effective instruction in economics. Even then the instruction 
must be based upon the most modern material; it must deal with 
the vital topics, and must appeal to the freshman as something 
which he will see and feel when he comes in contact with the 
outside world. 

The perfection of such a system of instruction involves, first, 
the destruction or neutralization of the tradition of total de- 
pravity which the freshman has secured through his home train- 
ing. Men are poor because they are bad. They are bad because 
their parents were bad before them. Poverty and wickedness, 
being hereditary, are ineradicabie. The poor we have with us 
always, and we must do to them what we can in order to keep 
them with us as long as possible. The illustration is but typical 
of the multitude of traditional ideas which fill the average fresh- 
man’s mind and upon which he has been taught to theorize and 
reason. The object of the course in elementary economics is to 
substitute for the false traditions which the freshman has looked 
upon heretofore as accepted facts, a groundwork of modern facts 
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and ideas upon which a stable superstructure of economic theory 
can be erected. 
II. CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


The traditional ideas of the freshman must give way to the 
modern definition of economics, namely, tliat economics is a 
science of welfare rather than of wealth and that the field of eco- 
nomics deals with the relation of men to the making of their 
living, a relation intimately based upon the facts of current, 
industrial society. 

This thought is rounded and driven home by a discussion of 
the facts of economic life under five headings—consumption, 
production, distribution, economic experiments, and economic 
programs. Under the discussion of consumption are included 
questions relating to the economic life, necessities, luxuries, 
standards of living, and variety and changes in consumption. 
Production covers the discussion of natural resources and their 
conservation, labor and the maintenance of labor efficiency, 
theories of capital, an analysis of modern business organization, 
and a statement of the relation between the corporation and 
public welfare. The work on distribution necessarily deals ‘with 
theory, and the various phases of the distribution theory are 
analyzed and discussed. Under economic experiments the 
activities of the trade union and the attempts at profit-sharing 
and co-operation are discussed at some length. The analysis of 
economic programs includes the material on the program of the 
“square deal,” single tax, socialism, and social work. 

The questions dealing with consumption are presented in the 
orthodox way. In discussing production, an attempt has been 
made to break with the old schools of economics, and discuss 
the actual machinery and methods of modern productive pro- 
cesses. After some hesitation one theory and only one of distri- 
bution is emphasized, the others being merely touched upon. In 
presenting economic programs and economic experiments, an 
attempt has been made to give an unbiased opinion of the char- 
acter and value of each of the programs and experiments ana- 
lyzed. 

The discussion of money has been omitted from the course 
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because of the existence in the Wharton School of a specialized 
course on money which practically all of the students are required 
to take. 

In working out this course, it has been taken for granted 
that successful theories cannot be developed and organized 
without a broad basis in fact. That freshmen have no basis of 
fact is obvious, and the work is presented in an attempt to estab- 
lish such a basis, leaving it largely for the more advanced courses 
in economics to provide the theory. The content of the course 
is therefore largely a fact content, not more than one-fifth of the 
work being devoted to strictly theoretical discussion. 


III. MACHINERY OF THE COURSE 


In presenting a paper, like the present, on the teaching of 
elementary economics, perhaps the most important phase of the 
discussion is the machinery of the course. The course in ele- 
mentary economics at the University of Pennsylvania is given 
two hours per week for thirty weeks. The classwork includes, 
first, the use of a textbook which was written expressly for the 
Wharton School work and which is strictly adhered to through- 
out the year. The material in the textbook is, however, supple- 
mented by lectures which purpose to embody the facts and 
theories which have been brought to the attention of the instruct- 
ors since the textbook was prepared. A quiz is given at least once 
a week, covering the daily work, and once each month, a quiz, 
an hour in length, covering the work of the preceding month, is 
held. These quizzes, together with the class recitations, largely 
determine the standing of the students, and as the classes average 
only thirty men, very close, personal contact and a fairly intimate 
knowledge of the individual capacity of each of the men are made 
possible. In addition to the textbook and lecture work a regular 
list of assigned reading is prepared once each month and a 
written quiz is given upon it. An attempt is made so to apportion 
the assigned reading that the students will have the equivalent 
of fifty to seventy-five pages of scientific reading per week. 

At the beginning of the term a list of ten books is handed to 
the students, including such books as The Long Day, by Dorothy 
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Richardson, On the Trail of the Immigrant, by E. A. Steiner, 
and at the end of each month the student is expected to hand in 
a review of one of these books, setting forth the content of the 
book and writing his opinion of it. 


IV. RESULTS 


The system of presenting elementary economics has been 
rather satisfactory. The student’s interest has been secured and 
aroused and he has been led to continue his work in economics 
because he feels that economics is an important means of bringing 
him into contact with the activity of modern life. The work is 
done willingly because it is made interesting, and the freshmen in 
most cases secure some idea of the real significance of economic 
forces. 


Scott NEARING 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE EXPERIENCE AT COLUMBIA 


Originally at Columbia, as elsewhere, elementary economics 
was taught by quiz work by the single professor. When the 


School of Political Science was started twenty-five years ago, 
or more, and university work developed, the time and energy of 
the professor, as well: as of the new professors who were added 
from time to time, were occupied chiefly with the graduate work. 
As the undergraduate classes increased they were put in charge 
of younger men, in sections. About fifteen years ago the 
manner of conducting the work was modified. The senior pro- 
fessor gave lectures two hours a week, and the large class was 
then divided up into sections, each instructor managing several 
sections. This plan soon disclosed its weaknesses and before 
long we adopted the plan which is at present pursued ; that is to 
say, the professor gives a lecture once a week, and the sections 
meet twice a week. The object of the lecture by the professor 
is to give the students a point of view and to awaken an interest 
in the subject-matter that they are to discuss during the next 
two sessions. An important change, however, has been brought 
about by the fact that the quiz work is no longer done by young 
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men of little experience, but by men of considerable experience. 
Our ideal is to have the teaching done by men of professorial 
grade; at Columbia we have recently adopted the plan of having 
teaching professors as well as research professors. The research 
professors devote the whole or almost all of their time to purely 
university work and research; the teaching professors, who are 
put on the same level of salary and dignity, devote the whole or 
most of their time to teaching, with perhaps a single course or 
half-course in the university proper, so as to keep in touch with 
the graduate students. This plan was initiated only a short time 
ago by the appointment of Professor Mussey as teaching pro- 
fessor, and we have associated with him one or two other men 
of great experience and ability, who, within a very short time 
will also be made professors. 

In the college proper I give the single lecture and my younger 
colleagues do the quizzing. In the Schools of Applied Science, 
where economics is now compulsory, Professor Seager gives the 
lecture and his colleagues do the quizzing. We have found this 
plan to work admirably, and would not for a moment think of 
reverting to the former plans which have been tried and which 
have failed—namely, two lectures and one quiz hour, or on the 
other hand the devoting of the lecture to subjects not connected 
with the work of the succeeding sessions. 

The estimation in which the course is held may be judged 
from the fact that the last senior class on graduating voted the 
course in elementary economics the most useful course that they 
had in college. 

I might add that each of the quiz sessions is begun by a 
ten-minute written exercise in answer to some question. 

My experience in dealing with graduates of other colleges, 
even including some of the large ones, is that the students we get 
are often found lamentably deficient in the fundamental prin- 
ciples, and we frequently have to put our graduate students first 
through our elementary course before admitting them to candi- 
dacy for the higher degrees. ’ 
a Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 











THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


The Manchester Ship Canal, connecting the city of Man- 
chester with the sea at Liverpool on the northwest coast of 
England, has attracted much attention in the United States dur- 
ing the last few years of canal agitation. Members of the 
Chicago Harbor Commission recently made a visit of inspection 
of the Manchester harbor and docks, and incidentally of the 
canal; and only last October the National Waterways Commis- 
sion observed both the engineering and the commercial aspects 
of the canal, though they gave it only brief mention in their pre- 
liminary report on European waterways. Much has been written 
about it in this country in a descriptive way; its engineering 
features have been exploited, its praises have been sung; but 
hitherto no careful study has been attempted with a view to 
ascertaining whether it has been economically successful, and 
whether it affords a reliable basis for conclusions as to the 
feasibility of similar enterprises in the United States. A brief 
history and description of the project is given here because of 
the light it throws upon English methods, and upon subsequent 
developments along the canal; but the body of the present dis- 
cussion is devoted to the economic aspects of the waterway. 

As in the decade following 1820 the monopolistic rates 
charged by canal between Manchester and Liverpool started an 
agitation which led directly to the construction of a railway 
between the two cities, so, in turn, in the eighties the high rail- 
way tariff between the same points developed an agitation which 
resulted in the Manchester Ship Canal. There had been occa- 
sional proposals as early as 1840, but no definite steps were taken 
until 1882, when a provisional committee indorsed the project, 
and raised a fund for the purpose of defraying the necessary 
expenses incident to the securing of a charter from Parliament. 
Three years of persistent effort on the part of the promoters 
of the project were required before parliamentary sanction could 
be secured. England, in contrast to the United States, has never 
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adopted the policy of passing general incorporation laws. Her 
railways have one by one been required to secure from Parlia- 
ment a special, distinct charter. Instead of having merely to 
conform to certain specifications laid down in a general law, 
each company has been rigidly required to prove the necessity 
for its existence, before a charter would be granted. To prove 
the necessity of a ship canal, adequate for ocean-going vessels, 
from Manchester to the sea, was no easy matter. Determined 
opposition developed on the part of the railways, the Mersey 
Docks and Harbor Board, the Liverpool corporation, and the 
owners of great estates. The case for the canal was submitted 
with a fulness of detail seldom equaled, and in startling contrast 
to the slipshod method prevalent in the United States. In 
the parliamentary sessions of 1883-85 no less than 175 days 
were consumed in the discussion of the project.’ Witnesses 
were cross-questioned as in a criminal trial, and their statements 
and statistics were subjected to the most searching criticism. 
As many as 326 petitions in favor of the project were presented 
by cities, chambers of commerce, and trading and manufacturing 
companies of the district interested.2, The authorizing act was 
finally passed in 1885. The estimated necessary funds were 
secured in the following two years, the stock being subscribed for 
by the business people of Manchester and neighboring cities. 
Construction work was begun in November, 1887, and the water- 
way was opened for traffic on January 1, 1894. 

The building of the waterway was a magnificent engineering 
feat. The length of the canal is 35% miles, and it has a depth 
for the entire distance of 28 feet, and a bottom width of 120 
feet. There are five sets of gigantic locks, necessitated by the 


Tracy, “The Manchester Ship Canal. The Story in Brief,” Journal of 
Manchester Geographical Society, July, 1907. 

2 Ibid. 

*A comparison of the Manchester Canal with other noted canals follows: 
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70 feet elevation of Manchester above the sea-level. Among the 
engineering features are a number of tremendous swing-bridges, 
a huge sea wall, rising in places from a depth of 40 feet, and 
averaging 12 feet in thickness, and the Barton aqueduct, by 
means of which the Bridgewater Canal is carried over the Ship 
Canal and its course stopped and swung at right angles during 
the passage of large ships. 

The cost of the waterway, to January 1, 1894, the date of 
opening, was :* 
For construction and all expenses £11,750,000 
Land and compensation 1,330,000 
Bridgewater Canal property 


A deepening of two feet, together with the construction of 
docks, sheds, and other necessary equipment, had raised the total 
expenditure on capital account by December 31, 1909, to £16,- 
790,491, or nearly $84,000,000.° 

Magnificent docks, nine in number, have been constructed on 
a commodious scale, with an eye to future needs. There is a 


solid concrete and steel shed, half a mile long and three stories 
in height, and a huge grain elevator with a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels, equipped with the most modern improvements. The 
dock equipment includes 53 hydraulic, 61 steam, and 9g electric 
cranes, capable of lifting from I to 10 tons to a height of from 
13 to 59 feet; a 30-ton steam crane; 47 locomotives; 6 floating 
pontoons of a dead-weight capacity of 800 tons each; and all 
modern appliances for giving vessels quick dispatch. There is 
also a pontoon sheers capable of dealing with weights up to 250 
tons, with a lift of 21 feet.* In fact, no money has been spared to 
make the canal, harbor, and docks thoroughly modern and 
efficient. 

Ocean vessels from all parts of the world now load and 
unload their cargoes of every description at this inland seaport, 

“Tracy, op. cit. 


*Port of Manchester Official Sailing List and Shipping Guide, April, 1909, 
P. 97. 
*Ibid., p. 94. 
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already fourth in importance in the United Kingdom. The 
ships are towed up the canal by large tugs. Competition has 
forced down the rates charged by the railways, while the canal- 
borne traffic travels at a still lower cost. Distributing business 
has been built up in Manchester, and the relative decline of the 
city has been checked in no small degree. The transshipping 
business alone furnishes a large amount of employment, and, in 
addition, new industries have developed on the canal. All this 
means more business and larger opportunity for the people of 
Manchester, whose splendid enterprise has brought the sea in- 
land to the very center of their business activities. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the Manchester Ship Canal as 
it is customarily told. The conclusion commonly drawn from 
such cursory sketches is that this deep waterway is an unqualified 
success—that here is substantial proof of the beneficent results 
of ship canals. A careful first-hand investigation of the entire 
project has, however, led the writer to the conclusion, that the 
Manchester Ship Canal has fallen far short of fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of its builders, and that, splendid engineering achieve- 
ment as it is, its economic advantages are of very questionable 
importance. 

In the first place, the canal cost more than twice the amount 
of the original estimate. The very carefully prepared report of 
the committee formed to consider the Manchester Ship Canal, 
which was submitted in 1886, estimated “that the Ship Canal 
and works can be completed ready for traffic at a cost within the 
estimate of £5,750,000, and that the sum of £802,936 set down 
for the purchase of the necessary land is a safe estimate.’ In 
addition to this it was estimated that the Bridgewater Canal 
property to be purchased would cost £1,710,000,° making a total 
of £8,262,936. The contract was let for the construction of the 
canal at the above figure, but the chief engineer, finding himself 
utterly unable to complete the work under double the amount of 
his bid, gave up in despair,® and the work had to be finished by 


™The report of the committee, p. 4. § Ibid. 
* This engineer, Mr. Walker, died, before the completion of the work, it is 
said of a broken heart over his failure. 
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others. Expenditures kept mounting higher and higher, and it 
became necessary for the company to borrow an extra £5,000,000 
($25,000,000) from the city of Manchester in order to finish the 
work. By December 31, 1909, the expenditure on capital account 
stood as follows :’° 


Construction of works (including plant and equipment) £10,956,792 
Bridgewater Canal 
Land (purchase and compensation) 
Engineering and surveying 
Interest on share and loan capital 1,170,734 
Parliamentary expenses 195,022 
General expenses 
Interest on debentures discharged by the issue of a like amount 

of preference stock to the corporation of Manchester 


£16,790,491 


There is no question that had it been known in advance that 
the cost of the canal would approximate a total of nearly $75,- 
000,000 on opening day in 1894, and nearly $9,000,000 more in 
the next sixteen years, the project would never have been under- 
taken. 

In the second place, the anticipated earnings have not been 
realized. The committee above mentioned estimated the net 
revenue for the second year of operation at £479,430. “This 
sum, which we consider a safe estimate, would be sufficient to 
pay a 5 per cent. dividend upon the whole share capital of the 
company [£8,000,000], and to leave a surplus of £79,430.”™ 
How has this prophecy, made after a very careful investigation, 
been fulfilled? In the second year of canal operation the gross 
revenue was only £137,474,'? but little more than one-fourth of 
the estimated net revenue. Sixteen years have now elapsed and 
never has the company been able to make ends meet. Never yet 
has it been possible to meet in full the interest on the £5,000,000 

*” Port of Manchester Official Sailing List and Shipping Guide, April, 1910, 
P. 97. 

“ Report of the Committee Formed to Consider the Manchester Ship Canal, 
p. 15. 

% Port of Manchester Official Sailing List and Shipping Guide, April, 1910, 
P. 97. 
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borrowed from the city of Manchester. At the close of the year 
1909, a balance of £6,990 of interest remained unpaid.** There 
is a perennial hope that the interest payments may be met in the 
near future, but shareholders have almost ceased even to dream 
of dividends. 

There appear to be two reasons for this failure to pay divi- 
dends—excessive expenditures, and small traffic. Since the 
experience of the Manchester Canal is typical of practically all 
similar enterprises, it seems advisable to show here in some detail 
the situation as it developed. The expenditures will be considered 
first. 

It had been calmly assumed, as is usually the case in quasi- 
public undertakings of this kind, that once the canal was open 
for traffic, thereafter all would be, literally, smooth sailing. 
Three years after the date of completion, however, a special 
report on the physical and engineering features of the waterway 
was submitted, which showed how numerous were the points of 
weakness in the canal, and indicated how heavy might be the 
expense connected therewith. Here are appended a partial list 
of the difficulties to be encountered.'* 


. A crowded entrance at Liverpool. 

. A poor entrance at Eastham. 

. Only one entrance to the canal, which might cause a blockade from 
mishaps, such as the grounding or wrecking of boats, disablement of 
lock gates, or of swing-bridges, landslips in the cuttings, floods and 
storms, or loss of water. 

The silting-up of the tidal portion of the canal. 

. The failure of sea embankments at Ellesmere Port. 

. Dangers of the Weaver River. 

. Dangers from cross traffic at Runcorn. 

. Dangers in the deep cuttings at Norton. 

. Encroachments by estuary floods and storms. 

. Dangers at swing-bridges. 

. The liability of the caving-in of rock cuttings. 

. Dangers from defects in locks and sluice gates. 

. The instability of lock walls. 

. Deficient dock and trade arrangements. 

% Statement of accounts, general balance sheet, December 31, 1909. 


™ Manchester Ship Canal. Physical and Engineering Features. Special 
Report by an Expert, 1897, p. 8. 
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Obviously, not all, nor even many of the above difficulties 
would have to be met at once, but at any time large unexpected 
expenses were likely to arise; while some of the difficulties were, 
indeed, a constant problem, as the maintenance of adequate 
dockage and trading facilities, and the incessant dredging that 
was necessary. 

It is to the credit of the company that no expense has been: 
spared in attempting to make the physical equipment of the best. 
Untiring effort and great expense have likewise been undergone 
in trying to better the facilities of trade. A list of questions was 
sent out in 1897 to shippers asking whether they were using 
the canal; if so, with what success; if not, why not. Suggestions 
were also asked in every case. The answers returned showed 
that in many instances the canal was not used because of poor 
service in handling, etc.; very frequently it was stated that 
foreign shippers were averse to risking their goods upon the 
canal; and ship-owners hesitated to send their ships thirty-five 
miles inland to Manchester. Such problems as these were not to 
be overcome without the expenditure of a deal of effort and a 
tremendous amount of money. Even then, as will be seen, they 
were by no means wholly removed. 

One of the most serious problems in inland water transporta- 
tion, everywhere, is the filling up of the channel with silt. “It 
is manifest that the difficulties of dredging in the docks and in 
the restricted channel of the [Manchester] Canal, simultaneously 
with continuous use by shipping, will be almost insuperable.”?® 
For the half-year ending December 31, 1909, the cost of dredging 
was £20,282,)® or almost equal to the total outlay for salaries of 
managers, and wages of all the employees of the canal company, 
which amounted to £24,535.17 Over $200,000 a year, then, is the 
cost of dredging, alone, in a canal only 35% miles in length— 
nearly $6,000 per mile annually to keep the channel freely 
navigable. 

The anticipated tremendous traffic has not yet been realized. 


* Ibid., p. 9. 
“Statement of account, December 31, 1909. 
Ibid. 
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There has been an earnest desire on the part of Manchester 
business men to see the canal prosperous. Having expended 
many millions of pounds sterling in bringing the sea to their 
midst they were naturally anxious to co-operate in making the 
canal a success. Answers to the queries which the company sent 
out in 1897 showed as a rule that the shippers were making use 
of the canal wherever possible, sometimes even at a loss, in the 
hope that service would improve and the enterprise be ultimately 
successful. Yet with this unusually favorable disposition on 
the part of the shipping public, traffic failed to expand rapidly. 
There are many reasons. 

We have already mentioned the hesitation of ship-owners to 
risk their vessels on inland waters; the objections of foreign 
shippers to the transit of their goods on the canal, because of 
delays, ungrounded fears, or what not; and the slow and often 
inefficient service rendered on the canal. Moreover, it was soon 
realized that the savings on freight were far from being as great 
as had been computed. It had been contended that enormous 
savings would accrue, not alone to all places on the canal and to 
points directly east of Manchester, but to the entire surrounding 
country, north and south of the canal as well. But it frequently 
did not work out that the rate from Liverpool to Manchester by 
canal, plus the railway charge from Manchester to some city X, 
Y, or Z, was less than from Liverpool to this point direct by 
rail, especially when the delays and inconveniences of the canal 
route were considered. In consequence of these conditions traffic 
did not expand with the rapidity predicted. Below is a state- 
ment of the annual tonnage during the sixteen years of the 
canal’s existence.'® 

It is to be noted that the increase has been very slow, indeed, 
and that since 1907 there has been an actual falling-off in tonnage. 
The considerable decrease in 1908 was said to be due in large 
part to the widespread industrial depression of that year. It 
was expected that 1909, a far better year, would mark a return 
to normal, but the statistics show a still further decline in that 
year, and the first two months of 1910 show a decrease in revenue 


*% Report of Directors, December 31, 1909. 
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of £3,018" over the corresponding months of 1909. Nor is the 
outlook for the future encouraging. The latest semiannual share- 
holders’ report is decidedly gloomy. Where, if in any place, one 








Sea-borne Traffic, Tons Barge Traffic, Tons Total Tons 





686,158 239,501 925,059 
1,087,443 271,432 1,358,875 
1,509,658 316,579 1,826,237 
1,700,479 365,336 2,065,815 
2,218,005 377,580 25951585 
2,429,168 348,940 2,778,108 
2,784,843 275,073 3,060,516 
2,684,833 257,500 2,942,393 
351375348 280,711 3:418,059 
395545036 292,259 3,846,895 
3,618,004 299,574 3,917,578 
3,993,110 260,244 4,253,354 
4,441,241 259,683 4,700,924 
4,927,784 282,975 5,210,759 
45317,995 264,531 4,582,496 
4,290, 765 272,036 4,563,401 














would expect to find an expression of optimism for the future, we 
read in the secretary’s words: 


I do not seen any present prospect of going ahead with really rapid 
strides ;” 


and again: 


I do not know that the repetition or frequent reiteration of our press- 
ing need is likely to do much good, yet I cannot refrain from saying that 
if more patriotism could somehow or other be infused into the mercantile 
and manufacturing community of this district we should soon have a large 
expansion of traffic.™ 


In the light of such statements the case seems clear to an un- 
biased observer. The people who went deep into their pockets to 
build a canal for the salvation of their city now, from lack of 
patriotism, it is said, do not make use of their own waterway. 
Manufacturers and traders are usually business men more than 
patriots, and the only reasonable explanation for their not using 
the canal is that it is more profitable not to use it. There is 


” Port of Manchester Official Sailing List and Shipping Guide, Pp. 97. 
” Report of the Half-yearly Meeting of Shareholders, February 17, 1910, p. 9. 
" Ibid., p. 8. 
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something almost naive in the following quotation from the 
above report: 

For some reason or other they [the manufacturers and merchants] still 
quote the same price for delivery at various ports and take the chance of 
having to deliver the goods and pay the carriage to such ports as even 
London and Glasgow, although they themselves are near to Manchester. 
It is difficult to get at the bottom of it. When you hear that works are 
leaving inland towns to get on the sea, it seems to me a very curious thing 
that when the sea is brought to the manufacturers, they are not eager to 
make use of it.” 


May it not be suggested that the constant deterrent is a somethirfg 
inherent in an inland ship canal itself, as a means of transporta- 
tion? When it would seem to be to the direct interest of these 
shippers to use the waterway as much as possible, in the hope 
of receiving dividends on their share investments, and in order 
to build up Manchester and the surrounding territory, thereby 
enlarging their businesses and increasing their opportunities, the 
fact that they employ other means of transportation seems well- 
nigh conclusive evidence against the earning capacity of a ship 
canal. 

The amount of traffic carried in barges, as shown by the 
above table, is likewise very instructive. It is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the fact that in the United States barge canals 
are looked upon with much favor as a solution of our transporta- 
tion problem. It should be observed that the tonnage of barge 
traffic on the Manchester Canal has remained almost a constant 
quantity for sixteen years, and comprises only about one- 
seventeenth of the total canal traffic; and this in face of the fact 
that the Ship Canal has direct communication with fourteen barge 
canals, tapping the central manufacturing region of England, the 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Birmingham districts. 

In another, though indirect, manner it was hoped that the 
great canal would reward the expenditures of its builders. It was 
believed that in addition to building up a huge traffic by water, 
and securing for all time low transportation charges, the Man- 
chester Ship Canal would attract many new industries to the re- 


22 Ibid., p. 8. 
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gion. The report of the committee of 18867* expressed the cenvic- 
tion that along the entire length of the canal great manufacturing 
establishments would be erected, that ship-building would become 
a great industry on the banks of the canal, and that Warrington, 
Runcorn, and other intermediate cities between Manchester and 
Liverpool would quickly become thriving commercial ports. 
Traveling the length of the canal sixteen years after its opening, 
one sees scant evidence of the fulfilment of this brilliant promise. 
There is some shipping at intermediate points, to be sure; 
naturally some new industries have been established along the 
canal; but ship-building there is none, and remarkable industrial 
development has not been present, as witness only too plainly 
the tonnage and revenue statistics already given. 

It is the opinion of the business men of Manchester that the 
chief benefits from the canal have come through the growth of 
population and the expansion of business—benefits unascertain- 
able in amount, but none the less existent, and none the less 
important. Attempts have been made by supporters of the water- 
way to claim a prodigious growth in Manchester since the canal 
was built. But population statistics do not bear them out. The 
census returns show the following statistics for a number of rival 
cities in northern England: 








1891 Igor 





200,472 240,618 
eeds el 367,505 428,953 
Birmingham 478,113 522,182 
Liverpool 629,548 684,947 
Manchester 505,368 543,969 














Later statistics would be better evidence, but they are not 
available. In 1901, however, the canal had been open eight years, 
and the anticipation of its beneficent results should have stimu- 
lated industry and business before the waterway was actually 
ready for traffic. Consequently, the above figures furnish good 
evidence as to the benefits of the canal. They show a less rapid 
growth in Manchester than in any of the other large cities in 
northern England. Perhaps without the canal Manchester 

= Op. cit. 
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would have gained even less rapidly, but at all events it can 
hardly be contended that a remarkable growth of the city has 
resulted from its water connection with the sea. 

Again, it was hoped that the entire surrounding territory 
would receive a reviving impetus, that unemployment would 
cease, that unalloyed contentment would reign in all the district. 
Alas, however, we find today more unemployment than ever 
before. In fact, Lancashire and Yorkshire form the center of 
English discontent. Even as this is being written a large body of 
public speakers, sent out by the anti-socialistic union, is en route 
to the north of England in a desperate effort to quell the rising 
tide of socialism, which is the outgrowth of low wages and unem- 
ployment. Large and increasing numbers of emigrants are 
leaving the country for English dominions over-seas. The canal 
in this, as in other respects, appears to have been a failure. 

But what of the potential competition which the waterway 
has offered? Has not it paid for itself indirectly by forcing the 
railways to lower their rate schedules? In all justice to the canal 
it must be said that in many cases it has brought about lower 
rates on the railways than existed prior to the opening of the 
waterway. No statistics are, however, available as to the amount 
of such reductions and the consequent savings to industry. They 
vary with the character and with the destination of the traffic. 
The relatively slow growth of population and the rather stagnant 
condition of industry would seem to indicate, however, that these 
indirect benefits have not been very great in comparison with the 
outlay. It would require an enormous saving in freights indeed 
to repay the people of Manchester for an expenditure of $84,- 
000,000. The canal had cost, up to the beginning of the year 
1910, $2,400,000 per mile. A waterway, the benefits of which 
depend mainly upon the potential competition secured is always 
of exceedingly doubtful feasibility. In this instance one has only 
to consider the additional railway facilities which might have 
been provided at the same cost of $84,000,000 to be convinced 
that the Ship Canal has been a dearly purchased means of secur- 
ing whatever freight reductions may have been effected. 

Having seen what were the hopes and anticipations of the 
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Manchester Ship Canal, and having discovered in how small 
degree these have been subsequently realized, we have now to 
inquire what conclusions are to be drawn as to the feasibility of 
similar undertakings in the United States. Were not, perchance, 
the engineering problems of this project particularly difficult, and 
may not the commercial conditions have been peculiarly adverse? 
And, therefore, despite this failure, may not ship canals in our 
own country prove successful? Let us consider the conditions 
existing at Manchester. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that Manchester lies 
only 3514 miles from the open sea, and the elevation is only 70 
feet above tide water. The slight elevation minimizes the number 
of locks needed to control the waters, thereby greatly lessening 
the cost of construction and maintenance. 

In the second place, the builders of the canal were excep- 
tionally fortunate in the matter of construction materials. Suit- 
able filling-in material was plentiful along the entire route, while 
rock, clay, and sand for the making of the sea wall embankments 
were found in abundance. For a long period of time over 450,000 
bricks per week were produced as needed right along the works.”4 
Unusually favorable were these very important phases of the 
engineering work, and there is no record of any exceptional 
difficulties encountered. The excessive expenditures have never 
been ascribed to unexpected engineering difficulties. They are 
admittedly due to the usual underestimates of the cost of deep 
waterways. It is doubtful if anywhere in the United States can 
be found conditions so favorable to cheap construction as were 
present at Manchester. 

Furthermore, in the building of a ship canal which costs more 
than $2,000,000 per mile, the question of distance is of para- 
mount importance. The amount of traffic on a canal seventy 
miles in length will, as a general rule, be not much greater than 
on one thirty-five miles in length, provided both reach an impor- 
tant industrial center; but the cost of construction will be nearly 
double for the longer distance. Now, in the United States, we 
have no inland city of half a million people which is not many 


“Tracy, op. cit., p. 9. 
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hundreds of miles inland. The Erie Canal route from Buffalo to 
New York is over 360 miles in length. From Chicago to the 
Gulf of Mexico by way of the Mississippi River the distance is 
roughly 1,700 miles. Canals of sufficient depth for ocean vessels, 
as is sometimes advocated, between these points would involve 
an expenditure of fabulous sums of money. From the standpoint 
of distance every advantage lies with the Manchester Canal. 

Again, the geographical situation of Manchester could hardly 
be improved upon as a ship canal port. It is the center of the 
greatest manufacturing region in the United Kingdom and 
a distributing-point for more than one hundred and seventy 
industrial towns. Within a radius of twenty-five miles lives a 
population of 3,778,765, and within fifty miles are 8,726,267 
people.2> Bolton, the center of the cotton-spinning district, a 
city of 170,000, is but nine miles away; Oldham, another great 
cotton center, with 140,000 people, is but eight miles from Man- 
chester; while Stockport (79,000), Bury (60,000), Ashton 
(44,000), Eccles (35,000), and Stalybridge (28,000), are other 
important industrial cities nearby. Manchester is at once a 
natural terminus and a starting-point—a center of great activity 
in each way. The enormous manufacturing of the district neces- 
sitates the importation of vast quantities of raw materials, while 
the dense population has to be fed on food-stuffs sent in from 
abroad. Cotton, wool, flax, iron-ore, timber, oils, dyewoods, 
paper, paper-making materials, and all kinds of food-stuffs, grain, 
flour, meat, fruit, etc., are commodities of constant importation. 
For the back-haul, the export trade, we find tremendous quantities 
of cotton and other skilled manufactures, all kinds of hardware 
and machinery, and an abundance of coal from the Yorkshire 
fields. This traffic was already existent, apparently waiting for 
the canal to carry it. It did not require an influx of population, 
and a slow growth of industries to develop it. It was ready at 
hand. Especially important is the cotton trade which centers 
about Manchester. The city had control of all the cotton- 
distributing business, even before the canal was opened. Testi- 
mony before the House of Lords in 1885 showed that 


® Manchester Journal of Commerce, October 15, 1909, p. 3- 
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the business is done through Manchester and for many very important 
reasons. One above all others is that the goods require inspection, and the 
man who buys the goods to ship requires to know that he is getting the 
quality he has bought; and the goods are marketed in Manchester, and 
inspected in Manchester. Then a great portion of the goods require to be 
finished, some of them dyed, some of them bleached, some of them printed; 
and all those subsidiary trades are grouped around Manchester. Hence, 
Manchester practically directs the whole of the cotton trade, and many 
other trades in the district; and the buyers are all congregated there, and 
they have their agents abroad who are acquainted with all the requirements 
of every market.” 


It seemed certain that all of this traffic would go by the water- 
way. In fact, traffic conditions were little short of ideal. There 
was an abundance of traffic in commodities well adapted to water 
transport ; there was an established trade in both directions, an 
all-important consideration ; and finally, it should be noted that 
the canal was in the direct line of established routes, not crosswise 
to the main line of trade as are some of the proposed canals of 
the United States. It is not surprising that in 1885 M. Fleury, 
the French expert, visiting Manchester, asked, “In what other 
part of the globe are conditions so favorably combined?”’?* Yet 
in the face of a conjunction of such exceptionally favorable 
conditions, the Manchester Ship Canal has proved a financial 
failure. 

In the light of this history, what can be said of the disposi- 
tion on the part of enthusiastic canal advocates in the United 
States utterly to dismiss the question of traffic with a dogmatic 
assertion that of course there will be commodities to ship, that 
no one with any American spirit can doubt for a moment that 
traffic will be developed, once the waterways are secured ??5 In 
all the discussion of canals that has taken place in the United 
States, in all the tons of printed matter that have appeared, only 
the slightest attention has been given to the question of traffic. 
There has been absolutely no scientific investigation of the most 


™* Manchester Ship Canal Enquiry before the House of Lords (J. C. Fielden), 
1885, p. 7. 

"Tracy, op. cit., p. 11. 

™ See speeches before the Lakes-to-Gulf Convention at New Orleans (Chicago 
Tribune, October 31, 1909). 
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vital consideration connected with the waterway movement. 
This is hardly a glowing tribute to renowned American business 
methods and common sense; but it is the truth. 

This English canal project, then, was subject to conditions as 
favorable as could be desired, with comparatively easy construc- 
tion, with abundance of traffic in both directions in the region, 
and with the co-operation of shippers financially interested in the 
success of the scheme. Conditions are far less favorable in the 
United States, where greater distances have to be traversed, 
higher elevations are to be overcome, swifter streams must be 
controlled; where the population is less dense, and the traffic 
correspondingly lighter and more uncertain. If the Manchester 
Ship Canal has proved a failure despite its favorable conditions 
those persons who would still advocate deep waterways in the 
United States must indeed be in possession of that proverbial 
faith which has power to move mountains. 


H. G. Moutton 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





NOTES 


THE ILLINOIS TEN-HOUR LAW 
[Ritchie v. The People, 11] 


On April 21, 1910, the Supreme Court of Illinois sustained, as a 
justifiable exercise of the police power, a law enacted by the Forty- 
sixth General Assembly and approved June 15, 1909, intended to 
“regulate and limit the hours of employment of females in any 
mechanical establishment, or factory or laundry in order to safe- 
guard the health of such employees; to provide for its enforcement 
and a penalty for its violation.” The text of the act, which was in 
terms identical with an act previously adopted by the state of 
Oregon, was as follows: 


Section J. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That no female shall be employed in any 
mechanical establishment or factory, or laundry in this State, more than 
ten hours during any one day. The hours of work may be so arranged as 
to permit the employment of females at any time so that they shall not 
work more than ten hours during the twenty-four hours of any day. 

Sec. II. Any employer who shall require any female to work in any 
of the places mentioned in Section I of this Act, more than the number of 
hours provided for in this Act, during any day of twenty-four hours, or 
who shall fail, neglect or refuse so to arrange the work of females in his 
employ that they shall not work more than the number of hours provided 
for in this Act, during any one day, or who shall permit or suffer any 
overseer, superintendent or other agent of any such employer to violate 
any of the provisions of this Act, shall be guilty of misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined for each offense in a sum of not less than 
$25.00 or more than $100.00. 

Sec III. The State Department of Factory Inspection shall be charged 
with the duty of enforcing the provisions of this Act and prosecuting all 
violations thereof. 

Sec. IV. All Acts and parts of Acts in conflict herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 


The Oregon law had been copied by the Illinois legislature 
because that law had been upheld by the. highest tribunal in that 
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state, and by the Supreme Court of the United States,! and it was 
believed that in the light of the latter decision the Illinois court would 
find itself able to sustain similar legislature. This belief was 
cherished in spite of the fact that in 1895 the court had felt com- 
pelled to hold invalid? an act of 1893 limiting the work of women in 
factories and workshops to eight hours a day, because while that 
decision was accompanied with an opinion containing language wide 
enough to seem to condemn all legislative interference with the wage 
bargain, the substance was to the effect that the case for a legis- 
lative eight-hour day had not been made out to the satisfacticn of the 
court.* The belief was also cherished in the face of decisions 
apparently prohibiting such classification as would separate men 
from women, or the women workers in factories, workshops, and 
laundries from those in hotels and restaurants and those performing 
domestic and agricultural labor.* 

These hopes have been justified by the decision in the second 
case of Ritchie v. The People. In this holding the court finds, first, 
that under the Illinois constitution, the right to contract with 
reference to labor, which is a property right enjoyed by women as by 
men, is still, like all property rights, subject to such legislative 
restrictions as are required by the public well-being; that the evi- 
dence of the effect of long days of work in the kinds of establish- 
ment enumerated upon the health of women and upon the per- 
formance of their maternal duties is convincing enough to enable the 
court to hold this limitation within the exercise of that undefined 
but not unlimited power known as the police power. It finds, in the 
second place, that the peculiar structure of women and the per- 
formance of their maternal duties place them at such a disadvantage 
in the industrial struggle as to justify a distinction between men 
and women workers. Thirdly, the court finds that the difference 
between labor in connection with machinery and that performed in 
places where machinery is not used is a justification for the separa- 
tion of women into two groups, and for the regulation of the working 
day for the members of one group while the members of the other 

1Curt Miller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412. 

2 Ritchie v. The People, 155 Ill. 98. 

* Freund, Police Power, sec. 313. 

*Frorer v. The People, 141 Ill. 171; Braceville Coal Co. v. The People, 147 
Ill. 66. 

°W. C. Ritchie & Co., a corporation, et al., appellants, v. John E. W. Way- 
man, et al., appellees, Chicago Legal News, XLII, 301, April 30, 1910. 
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are allowed the privilege of being employed as many hours out of 
the twenty-four as the conditions of their trade and their economic 
weakness dictate. 

Legislation providing for a ten-hour day is urged largely upon 
hygienic considerations and the two cases in which the validity of 
such legislation has been sustained have been the occasion of very 
remarkable and novel arguments,® in which considerations of social 
well-being have supplemented legal authority in a manner and to a 
degree probably quite unprecedented. But it is to be noted that the 
real basis of the decision is the connection now established to the 
satisfaction of the court, first, between the health of women workers 
and the public health,” and second, between the public health and 
public well-being. When evidence as convincing is accumulated 
with reference to the bearing of any other industrial abuse upon the 
public welfare, legislative control may under this decision intervene. 

The decision is, then, of greater importance than is indicated by 
the question under consideration, because it removes a doubt which 
paralyzed all activity in the direction of legislative control of industry 
for the improvement of working conditions beyond the obvious 
necessity of providing for bodily safety and reasonable decency. On 
the basis of this decision it may be anticipated that such control will 
be pushed from point to point as new evidence of its need is secured. 
Judging from the experience of other communities industrially more 
advanced, this limitation upon the length of the working day will be 
followed at no remote day by a prohibition of night work for women 
and by careful discrimination among the trades, so that the work 
both of men and of women may be limited in those in which the 
long day means special peril to the health. 

Questions at once suggest themselves. First, What is the prob- 
able effect of such legislature on the industrial fate of those 
ostensibly protected? That is, what, judging by the experience of 
other communities in which similar legislation has been enacted, will 
be the consequence so far as the opportunity for employment of 
women workers is concerned, and what will be the effect upon their 
wages? If one may believe the testimony as to English legislation, 


*Brief of Louis D. Brandeis in Curt Miller v. State of Oregon; also, 
brief prepared by Louis D. Brandeis and Josephine Goldmark, submitted in the 
Illinois case. 


"In this connection the case of Re Jacobs, 98 N.Y. 98, is interesting. 
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its effect has been neither to restrict the field of employment® so as 
to lead to the substitution of men for women workers, nor to lower 
the wages of the women in a regulated trade.° 

The second question relates to the effect of such legislation upon 
the working day of men. Here again the result seems to have been 
that the legal shortening of the day for women has carried with it 
a voluntary shortening of the day for the men in the same trades, 
so that such legislation affecting women workers is often supported 
by men, not that they may take away the work of the women, but 
that both may be advantaged by it.?° 

A third question relates to the effect of such regulations upon 
the regulated trades. This is, of course, most difficult to foresee, 
particularly where the legislation is secured in only one state out 
of a number in which that trade is carried on. Every such advance 
in any state renders it more desirable from the competitive stand- 
point that the other states should not lag behind. And it is, of 
course, obvious that interference with industry should go no farther 
than is justified by urgent demands of public welfare. To what 
extent and in what direction such control should be exercised is, 
then, a question of great difficulty and delicacy to be determined on 
the basis of exact knowledge as to industrial conditions and careful 
discrimination as to industrial requirements." 

This legislation is of peculiar interest to three groups of persons. 
First, it appeals to those employers of female labor who would 
be glad to maintain reasonable hours of work as they would be 
glad to maintain a human and decent policy in all their treat- 
ment of their employees, but are constantly driven by competitive 
pressure to an inhuman and inconsiderate method of dealing. 
Second, it will be welcomed by those who are concerned with 
such regulation of industry as makes possible the conservation 
of the human resources of the community. The possibility of 


* With the possible slight exception of employment by night in the printing 
trade. See MacDonald, Women in the Printing Trades, chap. VI; Webb, Prob- 
lems of Modern Industry, chaps iv, v. 

®See, for example, Wood, “The Course of Women’s Wages during the 
Nineteenth Century,” Appendix A to Hutchins and Harrison’s History of 
Factory Legislation. 

% See Hutchins and Harrison, op. cit.. chap. ix. 

On this point see particularly an article on “Constitutional Aspects of the 
Ten-Hour Law” by Professor Ernst Freund, reprinted in the Bulletin Issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1909. 
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protecting the child worker and of preventing the exploitation 
of the young persons of the community has been long recognized 
and has been embodied in protective legislation. Because of the 
decision in the former Ritchie case, the possibility of protecting 
women workers in Illinois seemed remote. And in Illinois the 
girl becomes a woman for all contractual purposes at eighteen. 
Yet it is quite evident that industrial women between eighteen 
and twenty-one need protection because of their youth, and 
that all women workers are at a considerable disadvantage as 
compared with men workers, and as compared with the em- 
ployer with whom they bargain, because of the small number 
of employments open to them, because of the lack of opportunity 
for industrial training, and because of the general expectation that 
their employment will last only until the time of their marriage. To 
those who are constantly confronted with first-hand evidences as to 
the wastage resulting from unregulated bargaining, the decision 
gives promise of an ever-widening control over industry for the 
purpose of reducing the exploitation of the economically weak by 
the economically strong and of the gradual adoption in industry of a 
code not less brutal nor less informed with ideas of justice and fair 
play than that prevailing on the football field or in the prize ring. 

And third, this decision has great interest for those consciously 
concerned with the gradual elevation of women. The inevitable 
effect of such legislation is the selection from the wage-earning group 
of the industrially fit and capable, and the gradual separation of the 
employable from the unemployable. For as the humane and capable 
employer is handicapped by the unscrupulous and incapable one 
who can survive only by the recourse to methods of exploitation, so 
the industrially capable wage-earning woman is heavily weighted 
by the less capable worker. By this process of selection a working 
group will in time be constituted, quite able to formulate standards 
of efficiency and to dictate conditions of employment. The handi- 
capped and unemployable become thereby subjects for the special 
social agency or the relief society. 

It should be noted, in closing, that in the second Ritchie case the 
Supreme Court has not overruled its decision in the first. In the 
first place the later case had to do with a ten-hour day, the earlier 
with an eight-hour day ; in the second place, fifteen years intervened 
between the earlier and the later decisions, during which years a 
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number of states enacted similar legislation and thus indicated a 
widespread belief in the necessity of regulation.’ 

Besides this there had been a great mass of evidence accumulated 
upon the subject of the importance of regulation from the point of 
view of the public health and so of the public well-being. A court 
which doubted in 1895 and so rejected, in 19f0 was convinced and 
so sustained the legislative power. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 

Tue UNiversity oF CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
HicHER Raitroap RATES 
Tue New Bureau or MINES 
UnsaTISFACTORY BANKING CONDITIONS 
THe Corporation Tax YIELD 
A New TarirF INVESTIGATION 
Work oF THE Monetary CoMMISSION 
The first result of the expected railroad legislation, upon which 
Congress is now engaged under the influence of President Taft, 
has just been witnessed in the form of a large and widely diffused 
addition to railroad freight rates with some incidental additions to 
passenger fares here and there. The higher rates represent a very 
serious increase in the cost of transportation to the shipper and 
ultimately of course to the consumer. From Kansas City to St. 
Louis the new rates will amount to an advance of from 18 to 23 
per cent. over the old schedule; from Chicago to St. Paul and 
throughout the tributary territory the increase is from 13 to 50 
per cent. according to the class of articles affected; from western 
cattle-shipping and packing-house points to Chicago, about 20 per 
cent.; from St. Paul and other points in the same general territory 
to New York, about 15 to 20 per cent.; and from Pennsylvania and 
other adjacent steel and iron producing points to St. Paul and 
tributary territory, from 10 to 50 per cent. according to the article 
affected. Numerous less important scattering rates have also been 
directly raised or affected in some way through changes in classi- 
fication. The tariffs mentioned are, however, of great importance 
because they represent the additions which will be made to all 
through charges east or west of which the rates quoted form a part. 
These changes are of particular interest in another way because 
See Mr. Brandeis’ brief for a convenient list of these states; also 
Freund, article cited, for exposition of this point. 
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they are the outcome of a general and joint movement on the part 
of the railroads acting together, and demonstrate the existence of 
a united effort to force advances in the cost of transportation. Just 
how long these advances have been under consideration is a ques- 
tion upon which opinions differ. The rates as filed will not go into 
effect until June 1, 1910, but many of them have doubtless been 
under discussion since two years ago when federal officials made an 
earnest effort to have the action then proposed deferred, because of 
prevailing industrial and political conditions. The excuse assigned 
for advancing the rates at the present moment is partly the heavy 
increases in wages which have been conceded by the roads during 
the past few months—in some cases owing to the intervention of 
the national government through arbitration proceedings—and 
partly the exigencies of the situation produced by the prospective 
passage of the new railroad bill. The latter is undoubtedly the con- 
trolling reason for filing so many important rate sheets simultane- 
ously. Should the railroad measure now under consideration pass 
Congress in anything like the form which is contemplated, the 
obstacles to the process of raising rates would be much more serious 
than they now are. The Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
the proposed bill, could suspend future advances, if it deemed best, 
without the lengthy proceedings which are now necessary, and in 
some cases would doubtless do so. The provisions of the bill are 
not, however, intended to be retroactive, and hence the desire to 
place the new tariffs on file before any measure actually comes to 
the statute books. 


In passing the bill creating a Bureau of Mines (May 2), Con- 
gress has taken a step that may prove to be of considerable signifi- 
cance in connection with present mining methods and with official 
statistics of mining. Up to date, the work of the national govern- 
ment with regard to mines has been under the charge of the United 
States Geological Survey. This has been carried on in what is 
known as the “Technologic Branch” of the Survey which has not 
only investigated mining conditions from the purely scientific stand- 
point but has also given a good deal of attention, in pursuance of 
special instructions from Congress, to the practical side of mining. 
This practical work has included elaborate tests of explosives with 
a view to determining their suitability for use in mines under 
various conditions, tests and inquiries into the efficiency of rescue 
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appliances, for use in mines where accidents have occurred and 
where entrance to the workings must be gained before poisonous 
gases have been dissipated, and other matters of similar character. 
The bill now passed proposes to transfer all these phases of investi- 
gation to the Bureau of Mines, thus leaving the Survey more 
narrowly a scientific bureau, while the new organization will be 
expected to devote itself to the same duties as heretofore per- 
formed in the Survey, with further extensions in the directions that 
have been pursued in the past. Objection has been made to this 
bill upon the ground that the federal government could have no 
jurisdiction or power of control over mining methods in the several 
states, and that whatever may be recommended will be without 
positive force on that account. It is, however, expected that the 
Bureau of Mines will be able to get the same kind of support from 
public opinion that has been secured by the Bureau of Forestry 
through its efforts to educate the community in forestry principles. 
Practical mine-owners and operators regard the prospective bureau 
with a good deal of apprehension because of the possibility that it 
may succeed in compelling reforms designed for the purpose of 
safeguarding the lives of employees through the use of more costly 
methods of operation. The recent serious disasters in a number of 
mining regions have been instrumental in forwarding the bill to a 


passage. It is probable that much of the early work of the organiza- 
tion will be devoted to the development of a program for the pro- 
tection of miners while at work. 


Notwithstanding the unusual and minute care which has been 
taken by the Comptroller of the Currency during the past year in 
improving the methods of bank examination, the gradual drift of 
the banks, since the return of active business after the panic of 
1907, has been toward serious expansion of loans and discounts 
without corresponding growth in specie strength. This tendency 
has been exhibited in a particularly marked way in the April bank 
return and has given rise to very anxious inquiry into the causes 
of the movement. Active real estate speculation in the Middle 
West, and the lending of considerable amounts of national bank 
funds upon this class of security—usually in such ways as to avoid 
the prohibitions of the national bank act—has been found to be 
the material underlying cause of the change in bank items. This, 
and developments of a somewhat similar sort in other parts of the 
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country, are leading to the belief that no supervision of the system, 
however rigid, will suffice to keep the banks in position to ward off 
the danger of suspension as the result of panic or stringency. The 
condition has emphasized in the minds of members of the adminis- 
tration and of Congress the necessity of providing for legislation 
designed to improve the currency situation at an early date. The 
promised retirement of Senator Aldrich, and the official refusal of 
the President, early in May, to indorse the central bank plan for 
which Mr. Aldrich has stood, are accepted as proof positive of the 
abandonment of any effort to force this plan upon the country. 
There is, nevertheless, a general admission that in the absence of 
a strong popular movement it will be impossible to secure legislation 
during the next Congress. This failure will defer action practically 
for at least two years. Meanwhile, through the co-operation of 
Secretary MacVeagh and Comptroller of the Currency Murray im- 
portant changes designed to promote soundness in the banking 
system have been determined upon. Early in May, it was announced 
that a plan had been developed for placing the examiners definitely 
upon a civil service basis, by requiring an accountancy examination 
of future appointees; while plans were made public for protecting 
the conditions of entrance to the system by compelling banks to 
adopt by-laws assuring the participation of directors in the active 
conduct of the institutions to which they belong. Directors are also 
to be required to acknowledge the receipt of criticisms from the 
examiners and to undertake in writing to rectify the conditions 
complained of. Finally, agreements have been made with state 
banking departments for the interchange of information between 
them and the national government with a view to preventing in- 
stitutions which have been criticized in one system from changing 
their charters and entering the other. 


Some interesting information with respect to the earnings of 
corporations has been obtained by the Treasury Department which, 
on May 10, made public the condensed returns obtained as the 
result of the application of the new federal corporation tax of I 
per cent. upon the net earnings of all corporations in excess of 
$5,000 a year. The compiled returns show that, in all, 231,243 
corporations have reported, and that they have been assessed in all 
$25,709,045 in taxes, the penalties assigned for failure to furnish 
returns by March 1 being $101,570. This figure for the total 
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returns to be derived from the corporation tax is unexpectedly low. 
Originally the expected yield of the tax had been tentatively set at 
$25,000,000 in round numbers, but later investigation convinced the 
authorities in charge of the work of collection that that would be 
much too low an estimate. An early estimate of the number of 
corporations organized and nominally subject to the tax was 
400,000. The fact that the returns are no larger is assigned by 
government officers to several different causes. (1) The exclusion 
of all corporations with earnings below $5,000 net would naturally 
eliminate a considerable number of concerns. (2) Many corpora- 
tions have rearranged their accounting in such a way as to show 
earnings permanently less than the exempted amount owing to 
large salary payments and the like. (3) The earnings reported for 
the calendar year ending with December 31 last are probably not 
nearly so great as those which may be expected during the current 
year owing to changes in business conditions. (4) Changes in 
accounting designed to allow for depreciation, etc., reduce the earn- 
ings shown as net temporarily, though the accounts will in the long 
run have to show actual earnings at a higher figure if the accounting 
is honest. (5) Many concerns have given up their charters and 
are now partnerships. Of the large total of 400,000 corporations 
investigation has shown that many were organized only upon paper, 
or are defunct. The distribution of the corporation taxes is also 
of much interest as showing the location of corporate earnings 
geographically. The revenue district comprising New York city 
reports the largest total of assessed taxes with $3,274,748. Chicago 
is second with $2,226,786. Pittsburg ranks third with $1,565,008. 
The Philadelphia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Newark, N.J. 
collection districts each report more than $1,000,000 of tax assess- 
ment. The amount realized from the tax, should it be finally 
and legally covered into the Treasury, is insufficient to relieve the 
revenue conditions which it was created to remedy. Much more has 
been done in that direction by the unusually productive powers of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff act which left the Treasury, on May 10, 
when the tax returns were made known, with a deficit for the year 
in all accounts (including the Panama Canal for which no bonds 
have this year been issued) of near $45,000,000 as against $123,- 
000,000 at the corresponding date a year ago. The corporation tax 
seems unmistakably disappointing as a revenue producer as well 
as in other ways. 
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Definite steps have now been taken by President Taft toward the 
opening of tariff study and investigation, presumably with a view 
to a forthcoming revision. The tariff board, which spent the whole 
of the past winter and early spring in studies relating to the opera- 
tion of the maximum tariff section of the Payne-Aldrich act was 
instructed at the opening of April (the “minimum” rates having 
been applied to all foreign countries from and after April 1) to 
organize a domestic tariff inquiry. This is taking the form of 
preparations for the making of a tariff “glossary” which is to contain 
scientific information about all the products mentioned in the tariff 
itself, their duties, and their relations to one another. In this are 
to be explained the various stages in processes of manufacture 
represented by successive remanufactured products which bear 
different tariff rates as, e.g., wool, tops, yarn, cloth, etc. The work 
has begun with the drug and chemical schedule and this is being 
investigated by economic and chemical experts specially delegated 
for the purpose. Work will be extended from time to time as the 
staff of the tariff board is increased though the schedules will not 
necessarily be dealt with in the same order in which they occur in 
the tariff law. One of those which is to be taken up for early study 
and report is the wool and woolens schedule. This President Taft, 
notwithstanding his general approval of the act as a whole, has 
referred to as decidedly unsatisfactory in character. The board, by 
consent of the president, has asked Congress for $250,000 to be 
expended in employing the experts needed and in such travel as 
may be deemed necessary. As a preliminary, Chairman Emery has 
undertaken a visit to Germany and Austria for the purpose of 
ascertaining the methods employed by the tariff commissions which 
have been at work in those countries during the past few years. 
The action of the President, and the request for a congressional 
appropriation, have again placed before the legislative body the 
question of its attitude toward the tariff commission idea. This 
has brought to light a significant change in the tariff status which 
has occurred within the past six months. A considerable number 
of so-called “conservative members,” who were formerly adverse. 
to any tariff investigation and did their utmost to prevent the 
passage of the provision carried in sec. 2 of the tariff act of last 
summer, have now become advocates of tariff inquiry and are very 
ready to grant the funds needed. They are, however, adverse to 
bestowing upon the tariff board any power of summoning witnesses 
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who may be needed or of interrogating witnesses under oath or 
otherwise securing direct evidence—powers which are considered 
necessary to the making of a conclusive report. The Tariff Board 
itself has not specifically asked for these powers and is inclined to 
minimize the importance or feasibility of getting what is called 
“information on comparative costs of production,” recognizing the 
economic absurdity of such an undertaking in the sense in which it 
is being discussed in Congress. 


One of the most useful documents thus far furnished by the 
National Monetary Commission has just been issued. This is the 
German Bank Inquiry of 1908 which is published in translation as 
Senate Document 407 (61st Congress, 2d session). This document 
covers the points dealt with in the “special question sheet” which 
formed the basis of the bank inquiry and affords a valuable mass of 
testimony on a number of topics that are being discussed in connec- 
tion with our own banking problem. Among them are the question 
how far a central bank can succeed in promoting the importation of 
gold and in controlling the international movement of specie gen- 
erally, and the problem of how far to go in permitting an issue of 
tax-free uncovered bank notes. The volume comprises nearly 
1,200 pages. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Economics. A Practical Exposition of the Science of Business, with Illus- 
trations from Actual Experience. By Epwarp SHERWoop MEApE. Chicago 
and New York: De Bower-Elliott Company, 1909. 8vo, pp. xiv+471I. 
$3.50. 

This book is published as Vol. I of a twelve-volume series on “Modern 
Business,” under the editorship of Professor Joseph French Johnson. The purpose 
of the series is primarily to provide materials for the study of business for aspir- 
ing young men who are unable to avail themselves of the business courses offered 
by the universities. A secondary object of the series is to furnish textbooks for 
use in such courses; and the present volume, to judge from its form, is also 
designed to enter the general field of the college textbook. Whether or not this 
design actually influenced its author to any considerable extent, it must be said at 
once that in scope and in manner of presentation the work under review repre- 
sents no marked departure from the ordinary textbook prepared for college use; 
it will therefore be not unjust to judge it by the traditional standards. 

Professor Meade’s book follows, in the main, the practical, if old-fashioned, 
division of the science. “Production,” “Exchange,” “Distribution,” and ‘“Eco- 
nomic Problems” are the titles of the parts into which the book falls. This 
division is not too vigorously observed; women and child labor is treated under 
“Production”; labor organization under “Distribution.” Little has been gained, 
however, by close adherence to such an artificial classification as this; and an 
author can hardly be blamed for treating his material under whatever head seems 
convenient to him. In his assignment of space to different topics, Professor Meade 
displays a very fair sense of proportion. It is somewhat surprising to find that 
an author writing primarily for business men should assign almost one-third 
of his text to the subject of distribution, and should handle production in almost 
a perfunctory way. The work on distribution is the clearest and most satisfactory 
in the book and the work on banking is the least satisfactory—another occasion 
for surprise, in view of the auspices under which it was written. 

An unusual amount of space has been given to lengthy quotations, especially 
from Seager, Bullock, and Mill. These make up about one-sixth of the text, 
and give it, at times, almost the appearance of a mere compilation. The 
author’s work is, however, so characteristic that no charge of lack of originality 
would hold. The book is an unusually interesting one; indeed, although it never 
passes beyond the bounds of an elementary text, the reviewer found it worth 
while to read almost every page, except the quotations. The illustrations are 
new and illuminating, whether from “actual experience” or not; the style, while 
far inferior to that of Professor Meade at his best, is usually tolerable. 

The book, unfortunately, gives abundant evidence of undue haste in composi- 
tion, which may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that the eleven other bulky 
volumes of “Modern Business” were waiting for it to get out of the way. What 
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but a “rush order” could -justify such “copy” as the following (p. 21): “In 
the colder regions conditions are different [from those in the tropics]. Here 
the climate is harsh and inclement. The winters are severe, locking up land and 
water in snow and ice.” Three different ways of saying a thing not worth 
saying, in order to introduce a snow-and-ice interpretation of civilization which 
ignores Egypt, Chaldea, Palestine, Greece, and Rome. 

Such material is very plentiful in this book; it may be passed over without 
further comment, since the book was written for business men, who seem not to 
demand much respect from their intellectual purveyors. More serious is the 
tendency of the author to state facts with which he is perfectly familiar in so 
loose a way as to create needless confusion in the mind of the reader. Thus 
on p. 143, we are given, in one sentence, the unqualified statement that a national 
bank must deposit with the Treasury “at least $50,000 of bonds,” and the further 
contradictory statement that, if its capital is less than $150,000, it must deposit an 
amount of bonds equal to one-fourth of its capital. On p. 144 it is said that cer- 
tain banks must carry a reserve of 25 per cent., others of 15 per cent., and the 
unqualified statement follows that, if a bank’s reserve falls below 25 per cent., the 
comptroller may notify the bank that it is violating the law. On p. 126 we are told 
that “each of these paper certificates [gold and silver certificates, greenbacks, and 
bank notes] has printed upon it the promise of the government, or of some bank 
backed up by the government, to deliver to the bearer the number of dollars, i.e., 
gold dollars, which is named in the certificate.” Any student who ever looks at his 
money knows that this is not literally true; and Professor Meade makes no 
attempt to state his true meaning. On p. 120 each laborer engaged in manu- 
facturing in the United States is credited with an output of $2,280, from which 
alleged fact are derived various conclusions as to the efficiency of modern labor 
—conclusions that lose half their force when it is pointed out that this $2,280 
of value includes $1,200 for raw materials, etc., values already accredited to 
mining, agricultural, and other forms of labor. On p. 15 an incorrect account is 
given of the chemical reactions occurring in iron-smelting, although the correct 
account is given on p. 107. On p. 102 the general proposition is laid down that 
water-power is cheaper than steam-power; in the next sentence but one we 
are informed that when the price of water-power rises industries leave the 
waterfalls and move to the coalfields. On p. 41 the value of a man is ascertained 
by capitalizing at 5 per cent. his entire earnings, with no allowance for amortiza- 
tion. (Compare Professor Meade’s opinions on a similar process of valuation 
applied to machines.) On p. 297 it is asserted that the losses from speculation 
are far greater than the gains; but the author is silent as to the whereabouts of 
the surplus money lost. On p. 140 it is said that bank reserves vary from to 
to 25 per cent. of deposits; on the next page, for no obvious reason, the guess 
is changed to 12 to 25 per cent. On p. 328 we are told in one paragraph that 
the law of 1906 empowered the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix maximum 
rates; in the next paragraph, that “thus far we have refused to grant the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power to fix rates.” On p. 300 we find the statement 
that “monopoly prices do not rise so high as under competition and do not fall 
so low. The prices are, therefore, higher than under competitive conditions.” 
On p. 148 it is argued that an asset bank currency in this country would not give 
the desired element of elasticity, because the banks “would substitute the new 
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notes by paying them over their counters for an equal amount of legal-tender 
money, which they were formerly obliged to pay out into the circulation, but 
which they could now place in their reserves, enlarging in this way the basis 
of their loan credit.” This doctrine is credited to Professor Joseph French 
Johnson, and a reference is given to a chapter in Money and Currency where 
nothing even remotely resembling it is found. 

In the theoretical part of the work few serious blemishes are to be found. 
The reviewer cannot, however, refrain from quoting the author’s conception of 
his treatment of rent (p. 266). “In this discussion we have treated rent from 
the standpoint of the landlord, as a form of investment on which he desires to 
get as large a return as possible, and from the standpoint of the tenant, as a 
business or personal responsibility for which he wishes to get the largest possible 
return in income or comfort.” This means something, no doubt; but exactly 
what ? 

In the Editor’s Preface we are informed that this book will be found to be 
“the keystone of the business arch.” From the foregoing collection of excerpts— 
which is not nearly so long as it might be made—it becomes evident that the 
keystone was put into the structure in the rough, to be dressed in place—the 
modern method, I believe. 

The author has avoided the method of the doctrinaire except in respect to 
one phenomenon—monopoly. He regards monopoly not merely as inevitable, but 
as probably desirable; and he expresses his convictions with commendable vigor. 
A state of imperfect monopoly has its disadvantages, he admits; but these are 
not to be obviated through legislative interference with monopolistic activity. 
Three plans of action are proposed by Professor Meade: (1) Meet monopoly 
with monopoly. If all were monopolists of equal strength, none would suffer 
from monopoly. This is no doubt true; but pure theory has never indulged in 
a more unreal assumption than that of a world of equal monopolistic powers. 
This Professor Meade recognizes but, like a pure theorist, holds none the less 
firmly to his principle. (2) Buy watered stock; you will then get back, in 
monopoly profits, what the monopolies extort from you in high prices. Reflection 
will show that this is a modern version of “If any man will take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also.” (3) Invoke the law of substitution. If beef rises, 
substitute mutton; if all food rises, substitute clothes; if food and clothing and 
housing all become unreasonably dear (as they seem to do), substitute some of 
this genial Pennsylvania philosophy, which is guaranteed to remain cheap. 

Atvin S. JoHNSON 

THE UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 


Yale Readings in Insurance. Edited by Lester W. ZartMAN. Vol. I, “Life 
Insurance”; Vol. II, “Fire Insurance.” New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1909. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. viiit4o5; viiit446. $2.25 each, net. 
This two-volume work edited by the late lamented Professor Zartman of 

Yale University is an outgrowth of the “Yale Lectures” in life, fire, and 

miscellaneous insurance, which appeared six years ago. As stated in the preface, 

“instead of simply reprinting the old lectures, the plan has been adopted of 

selecting special readings, partly from the ‘Yale Lectures,’ partly from other 
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sources. This plan was preferred for two reasons. In the first place, many 
changes have taken place in the insurance business since the old lectures were 
given, and much new and valuable material has appeared. In the second place, 
it has been thought that by not confining the readings to the lectures a more 
comprehensive treatment could be secured.” The new work contains forty- 
eight chapters contributed by twenty-eight different authors, all of whom are 
recognized experts on the special subjects covered, the majority of them being 
officials of various insurance companies with a thorough practical knowledge 
of the different phases of the business concerning which they write. Only 
eleven of these chapters are reprinted from the old “Yale Lectures,” and nearly 
all of these have been revised and partly rewritten. Most of the other chapters 
are reprints of articles or lectures that have appeared before in various publi- 
cations, but much of this material has also been revised in the light of more 
recent knowledge. Some of the matter now published has never appeared before. 

Of course it would be impossible, within the limits assigned to this review, 
to give any detailed criticism of the Yale Readings, embracing, as they do, so 
many different branches and phases of the insurance business and the opinions 
of so many different experts. To do this would be about as difficult as to 
“review” the Bible, and would involve a careful analysis of each chapter by itself. 
About all that we can do, therefore, is to indicate in a very general manner 
the scope of the work for the benefit of those who may not have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine it. 

One volume deals with the function and history of life insurance, the 
theory of risks, mortality tables and computation of net premiums, provision 
for expenses, reserves and their valuation, policy contracts and conditions, sur- 
renders and loan privileges, distribution of surplus, governmental regulation 
and supervision, and the necessity for a reform of life insurance taxation. In 
this volume one chapter each is also devoted to assessment life insurance, fra- 
ternal life insurance, and industrial insurance. The other volume deals with 
the function and history of fire insurance, the organization of fire insurance com- 
panies, rates and hazards, fire rating, policy contracts, the coinsurance clause, 
valued-policy laws, discrimination and co-operation in fire insurance rating, the 
conflagration hazard, fire insurance engineering, fire protection with automatic 
sprinklers, and factory mutual fire insurance. One chapter each is also devoted 
to the history of marine insurance, the policy contract in marine insurance, 
steam boiler insurance, employers’ liability insurance, government insurance, and 
the operation of compulsory workingmen’s insurance in Germany. 

It is perhaps inevitable, in a collection of articles on so many different 
phases of the insurance business, that some chapters deating with certain mooted 
questions should contain the very positive and even extreme views of their 
authors, rather than a clear statement of both sides of these questions. The 
student, therefore, needs to use some discrimination in reading these chapters 
and should supplement them with readings from other works representing oppo- 
site or less extreme views. This disadvantage, however, is largely offset by the 
very great advantage of having each subject treated by a recognized expert in his 
branch of the business, and it is only fair to add that, for the most part, the 
statements made in the Yale Readings represent the general consensus of the 
best opinion of the most prominent experts in the insurance world of today. 
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An insurance expert could easily suggest many special topics which might 
appropriately and advantageously be discussed in a larger work on this general 
subject. Some critics might even go so far as to indicate certain subjects, the 
treatment of which in the Yale Readings might have been more condensed, thus 
leaving room for an adequate discussion of some other subjects that have either 
been omitted from the Readings or treated inadequately. Prominent among these 
sins of omission is the utter neglect or meager treatment of such subjects as 
accident and sickness insurance (or health insurance as it is generally called in 
this country), agency systems and methods, home office administration, and life 
insurance investments. On the whole, however, the editor displays careful 
discrimination in his selection of readings and has succeeded in arranging them 
in a fairly comprehensive and symmetrical whole. 

Furthermore, he has wisely avoided two extremes, either of which would have 
destroyed the value of the Readings as a textbook and a guide to the general 
reader. On the one hand, he has selected authors who do not treat their special 
subjects in too technical language, and, on the other hand, he has avoided the 
selection of those “who make the subject more simple than it really is, and 
thus conceal its real problems.” Everything considered, these two excellent 
volumes contain just such information as the average student of the insurance 
business should acquire, and this information is imparted clearly and in such 
language as the layman can readily understand. The Yale Readings, therefore 
constitute one of the very best textbooks on this important subject thus far 
placed on the market. 

It should be noted that the five chapters written by Professor Zartman him- 
self are among the very best in the whole collection, especially his chapters on 
“Discrimination and Co-operation in Fire Insurance Rating,” “Mistakes in 
State Regulation of the Insurance Business,” “Necessity for Reform of Life 
Insurance Taxation,” and “Control of Life Insurance Companies.” It certainly 
would be very desirable for all actual and prospective legislators, and for their 
constituents, to study very carefully the contents of these chapters, as well as 
certain others, as, for example, those entitled “The Co-Insurance Clause” and 
“Valued-Policy Laws.” It is greatly to be hoped that a careful study of just 
such chapters as these will eventually result in the enactment of more rational 
and discriminative statutes than have thus far characterized the legislation of 
most of our commonwealths. 

W. C. WEBSTER 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


Housing Reform. By Lawrence Vetter. New York: Charities Publi- 
cation Committee, 1910. 8vo, pp. 213. $1.25. 


The chief aim of this interesting and suggestive volume is to encourage 
legislation which will prevent bad housing. The author has had wide experi- 
ence in tenement-house work in New York City, in connection with both the 
New York Charity Organization Society and the Tenement Department, and 
he speaks, with the voice of authority, words which will be of the utmost en- 
couragement and value to friends of housing reform in all parts of the country. 

The way is made ready for constructive suggestions by a discussion of preva- 
lent fallacies concerning different aspects of the subject. It is particularly 
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gratifying to find a writer who is frank or intelligent enough to admit that no 
arbitrary standard in regard to overcrowding is possible which is determined 
by the number of people living on a given area of land. He also shows clearly 
the absurdity of some of the arbitrary standards of room over-crowding based 
on cubic air space per person; but while he urges the importance of frequency 
of air renewal and of the source of air supply, he does not indicate the equally 
important significance in determining over-crowding of such factors as facilities 
for maintaining cleanliness and removing wastes. 

The author believes that “housing evils in America are not to be remedied 
by having the government embark upon the experiment of the municipal owner- 
ship and operation of tenement houses. The solution of the question is to be 
found in the right and the duty of the state to say to private individuals: 
“You shall not be permitted to build a house in which people ought not to live; 
you shall not be permitted to so mismanage your house that it is unhealthful 
or dangerous for people to live in.’” Proceeding on this theory the author 
describes the essential principles of a housing law and the methods by which it 
may be enforced. Here he draws largely from his own experience in indicating 
practical details. In the chapter on “How to Secure Legislative Reforms” he 
sounds several notes of warning. Legislative enactment he considers a method 
superior to municipal ordinance. Ways of securing public interest and pro- 
moting public intelligence are described and the danger from undue zeal is 
indicated. He summarizes: “Legislative reforms are to be accomplished only 
by patient, skilled, well-directed effort. They are not achieved by accident, inspi- 
ration, or enthusiasm.” The “practical politician’ may grant that the author is 
right in justifying the use of “influence,” of strategy, of making recommenda- 
tions in such form as to allow for necessary compromise; the theorist must 
regret the implication that indirect methods are ever justifiable in securing 
results whose purpose is to serve the public welfare. The method may suc- 
ceed at first, but the secret is soon discovered and the confidence of all whose 
interest is necessary is hard to secure a second time. It is not at all beyond 
the realm of proven fact that a well-considered measure of public interest is 
occasionally at least considered squarely on its merits in legislative assemblies 
or by the press or the public. 

A chapter on “The Field of Private Effort” is suggestive and practical and 
leads logically to ‘‘A Chapter of Don'ts.” Sample schedules for housing investi- 
gations close the book. The work, together with its companion volume, A 
Model Tenement House Law, will contribute largely to the progress of a move- 
ment which needs just such intelligent and practical leadership. 

Marion TALBOT 

THe UNIversity or CHICAGO 


Economic Heresies. By Stir NATHANIEL NATHAN. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. ix+423. $3.00 net. 

Sir Nathaniel Nathan originally intended to entitle his book “Things as 
They Are,” but as this title had been pre-empted by another author, the present 
somewhat unattractive title was chosen. The reader can readily infer from 
these facts the author’s critical point of view. To write of things as they are 
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is a heresy in economics, the science of things as they are not. It is natural 
to inquire how well qualified our author is to pass judgment upon economics as 
a science. From the internal evidence afforded by the book, one may safely 
conclude that Sir Nathaniel’s systematic reading of economics stopped with 
John Stuart Mill and Bagehot. He has, indeed, skimmed through some later 
works, such as George’s Progress and Poverty, Bernard Shaw’s Common Sense 
of Municipal Trading. Upton Sinclair’s Industrial Republic and H. G. Wells’s 
New Worlds for Old. As a fair offset, he has forgotten a large proportion of 
the teachings of Mill and his predecessors. The rank and file of professional 
economists of latter days have not interfered with the free development of his 
own views; if these economists are ever present in his thoughts, it is in the 
guise of “theorists,” “pedants,” “ancient venerable professors.” 

For the constructive part of his work, Sir Nathaniel Nathan prepared himself, 
not by poring over moldy records and tedious statistical exhibits, but by 
traveling far and observing much. It may be said that there are few industrial 
processes upon which he has not turned a perspicacious monocle. (Compare his 
contributions to the mythology of ginseng and glucose, pp. 86-88). 

The book is formless, illogical, inaccurate. It contains, nevertheless, many 
clever suggestions, of which the author has not been able to make anything. 
Written two hundred years ago, it would have been a mine of ideas for later 
economists. That books of this character still appear is evidence that economics, 
in the opinion of the publishers, at least, is a branch, not of science, nor even of 
philosophy, but of belles lettres. For the scientific treatise based upon the 
Ptolemaic system, or the philosophic treatise contemporary in thought with 
Duns Scotus or St. Thomas Aquinas remains an unsalable manuscript on the 
author’s hands. The votary of belles lettres alone is equally at home in any 
age. A Jack London may hark back to the Age of Stone; a D’Annunzio may 
strive with Aeschylus for the glory of chronicling the doom of the House of 
Atreus. And so, it appears, a writer of today may enter into competition with 
Petty and Davenant and Gee for the title of forerunner of political economy. 

Atvin S. JoHNSON 

THe UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 


An Attack on Marsx’s “Capital”: A Theory of Technical Rent. By B. 
TropHimow. Tula, Russia: B. Trophimow, 1910. 8vo, pp. 292. 2 
rubles. 


This is an untranslated Russian work, of which the title may be rendered 
as above. 

The book is divided into two parts: the author first establishes his techni- 
cal rent theory and then applies it to his attack on Marxism. Mr. Trophimow 
bases his theory upon the fact that the same article is produced in different 
plants at a different cost, till the price is so high as to make it impossible for 
Some producers to sell it. The marginal plant is classified by the author as 
standing on the technical rent line. Profits or technical rent in each case will 
b2 equal to the difference between actual cost and cost in plants on the technical 
rent line, where this rent tends to be zero. The source of technical rent is 
exclusively the technical or entrepreneur's ability of the producer. Profits arise 
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thus, according to Mr. Trophimow, in every act of production. Interest for 
capital is paid by the technically able producer in the same way that he pays 
for raw material or labor, the rate of interest being a result of his demand 
and the supply of capital among men who cannot or do not wish to be techni- 
cally productive themselves. 

Differential technical ability determines also wages, which, according to 
Mr. Trophimow, cannot fall below the product the laborer would obtain from 
work on land with a “technical rent line” productivity. This view is, no doubt, 
largely stimulated by the supposed choice, on the part of a Russian laborer 
between the positions of farmer and wage-earner. The difference between 
wages and marginal farmer’s income determines the choice, thus, indirectly, 
determining the lowest wages. 

The point of view of the author’s attack on Marxism is obvious. Re- 
duction of all labor to one common denominator is absurd from the standpoint 
that inherent differences of ability among producers determine differences in 
incomes. And while income, for Marx, is determined by the quantity of labor 
units exploited, it is due, according to Trophimow, to the way in which labor 
is employed, the way determined by the leaders of “technically rentable” in- 
dustries, The existence of nonrentable plants is for our author the final proof. 

M. Larkin 

CHICAGO 


The Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama. By Etuet Armes. Birmingham, 
Ala.: The Chamber of Commerce, 1910. 8vo, pp. xxxiv+581. $2.50. 


The character of this volume, which has been prepared under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, is best indicated by the author. “Al- 
though giving the main facts of the coal and iron business of the Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Armiston districts, an outline of the entire mineral region, and 
the history of every company of importance, this book is, after all, mainly a 
book about men—such men as have translated their ideas into mines, furnaces, 
steel plants, great companies and corporations, railroad systems, and the work- 
shop towns and cities of the South Further, it may be said that the 
romantic and picturesque are given too much account of in a subject compre- 
hending such a wide maze of technical and industrial fact and circumstances. 
But it is a mistake to divorce the business world from all the historical and 
really charming association properly belonging to it. Fact and romance walk 
hand in hand. One is of just as much importance as the other, and if the 
light of true vision be turned upon them they can never be torn asunder. So 
this, indeed, is not a book at all—only the Hill Country talking to you and me.” 
It must be admitted that to the economist there will appear to be too much of 
the non-industrial features, too frequent a lapse into a rather florid and roman- 
tic style. The history of iron and coal is apt to be lost in the mass of person- 
alities and other unimportant details in which the people of Alabama alone are 
likely to be interested. Yet the volume does contain a mass of detziled infor- 
mation concerning these products from the first crude stone furnace of over a 
hundred years ago through the stirring and interesting events of the Civil War 
down to the rise and dominance of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company 
today. Much of this information is nowhere else available and has only been 
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obtained by innumerable personal interviews and painstaking search. It is 
essentially a narrative history, and the author evidently has not had sufficient 
economic training to attempt more; statistics are lacking, the growth of these 
industries in Alabama is not related to the industries in the country generally, 
and no attempt is made to get at the more fundamental economic aspects of the 
industries’ growth. 


Britain for the Briton. Co-operative Working of Agriculture and Other In- 
dustries a Necessity. By Sim Witu1am E. Cooper, C. I. E. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1909. Demy 8vo, pp. xix+390. 10s. 6d. net. 


The following quotation will serve to indicate the point of view which 
pervades the whole of this book, as well as to suggest the character of the 
reasoning. “The land, then, is the people’s heritage, the summum bonum of 
their existence, and the aphelion of their earthly ambitions, There are manu- 
factures and mining industries, overseas commerce and internal trade; there 
are professions and occupations of various kinds which claim the time and 
attention of millions; but the vast majority of the human race are, after all, 
either employed by or interested in or connected with the land in some man- 
ner or another—directly or indirectly—and this being so the land industry and 
all that it involves is today and must always be the most important employment- 
giving and wealth-producing agency of every country in the world civilized or 
uncivilized.” In short, “to cultivate the soil is to obey a natural law, not to 
do so is to disobey it.” The author therefore concludes that the adoption of 
free trade by Great Britain under the leadership of the Manchester School, 
which, by the way, is declared to have been influenced by purely class interests, 
was one of the most monumental blunders in history. The consequent “murder 
of British agriculture” is responsible for all the unemployment and all the 
poverty and various other evils of the kingdom. The remedy is obedience to 
the “natural law”—more specifically, protection for agriculture and reform of the 
land tenure. The theory of free trade is vigorously assailed, and it is denied 
that protection will raise the price of food—“the cheap loaf of the free traders 
is the greatest economic fraud of modern times”—but just how agriculture is 
to be protected and made profitable without raising prices is not made clear. 
The author, however, confesses that he does not expect most economists to 
accept his views, but declares he is writing for practical men, One must admit 
that economists are not likely to agree with these theories and confess to a 
suspicion that there may even be some practical men who would ask for fewer 
words, more logic, and better proof. 
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